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SHOULD WE BE MORE MYSTICAL? 


FRANK EAKIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


I 


HE Western man, with all his practicality, at heart 

suspects that practicality is a sin, or at least a limita- 

tion. He admits, perhaps too readily, that he isn’t 
mystical, but he fears that he ought to be. If anyone doubts 
this let him consider the current reputation of Western civiliza- 
tion. Not only do the spokesmen of the Orient, such as Tagore, 
decry our culture as being shallow and non-spiritual, but the 
more thoughtful ones of us, whether religiously inclined or not, 
listen with respect and often with at least half-conviction to 
what these critics have to say. We have our hundred-per-cent- 
ers, of course, but cocksureness is far less universal among us 
than a casual observer might suppose. The extraordinary sale 
in Europe and America of Spengler’s Downfall of the West—a 
ponderous and by no means “popular”? work—was largely due, 
I have no doubt, to the somber fascination of its title. The 
Occident talks a great deal about its science and inventions, 
about how it is remaking the world and leading mankind into 
a hitherto-undreamed-of prosperity and happiness, but actually 
it is uneasy, not a little appalled at the sight of things which its 
science has brought to light, more than half fearing that it is 
indeed missing the essential thing. Whatever the declining pres- 
tige of the churches may or may not signify, it evidently does 
not mean that our Western world is ready, or thinks it is ready, 
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to dispense with the mystical—abandon interest in the unseen— 
and build its life on a foundation that is wholly practical. 

What shall we say of this attitude—this vague but persistent 
feeling that though mysticism doesn’t line up very well with our 
ordinary view of things yet there must be something in it after 
all? Is the attitude due merely to superstition, or is there back 
of it an intuition of reality? I do not believe that it is wholly a 
superstition, but I would suggest that the question of the rela- 
tion of mysticism or spirituality to active life and constructive 
effort has not been given the consideration which is its due. 

It will be seen that I am using the terms ‘ 
“mystical” in a broad sense. With the grand mysticism of reli- 
gious history I am not here concerned. It has a few ardent ad- 


‘mysticism’ and 


mirers but no real exemplars among us, and Western civilization 
clearly offers no important field for its development. Neither do 
I concern myself, in this discussion, with the question of the 
ultimate source and nature of mystical experience—a subject 
on which psychology has as yet no very generally agreed-upon 
pronouncement to make. Regardless of where the sense of the 
unseen may come from, the way is open for us to interest our- 
selves in its expressions as we see them about us, and to ask 
which if any of these expressions seem to hold out promise of 
continued usefulness. 
II 

I have referred to the Christian churches. Since they are as- 
sumed to be the special custodians of the mystical impulse in 
our world, it may be instructive to glance for a moment at cer- 
tain well-known phenomena in their early history. 

The earlier gospels which report Jesus’ emphasis on love of 
God and love of man do not make it clear whether he thought of 
the second as depending on the first, but his interpreters usually 
assume that such was his thought. The Fourth Gospel affirms 
such dependence and elaborates upon it. Here we have God’s 
love for Christ, Christ’s love for his disciples, and the disciples’ 
love for one another linked together in a chain of causal rela- 
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tionships, with “fruit-bearing” at the end (John, chap. 15). 
This assumption that fruitful living must root back, directly or 
indirectly, in the individual’s relationship to God—in other 
words, that ‘‘the good life’? must have a mystical basis—still 
represents the Christian theory. 

If we turn from Jesus to Paul, the second founder of Christi- 
anity, we find that his key-word “faith” stood for a type of 
experience that was thoroughly mystical. It meant a spiritual 
union with Christ, or with God through Christ, and to Paul this 
union supplied the needed fountain of inspiration for happy and 
effective living. But we also find that even within the short 
span of two or three generations covered by the New Testament 
the prevailing outlook among Christian leaders became differ- 
ent from Paul’s. One writer, counting himself a disciple of 
Paul’s but not really understanding him, talks about “‘the faith” 
meaning thereby the standardized Christian beliefs of his time 
and neighborhood. He is using Paul’s word but he has squeezed 
the mysticism out of it. James, in his dictum that faith without 
works is dead, adopts the different course of rejecting the mysti- 
cal term or at least belittling it. 

And for some centuries the main stream of Christianity con- 
tinued to move in this sub-Pauline channel of practicality. Of 
that there is plenty of evidence. The mystical had declined with 
the rising concern about safety, solidarity, efficiency. Christi- 
anity was seriously trying to bear fruit—at least, in the sense of 
making an established place for itself in the world—and it was 
succeeding notably, but if the great ecclesiastical structure 
which it was building was being made to rest upon mystical 
foundations the fact is obscured to our view. The appearance is 
quite otherwise. 

The usual comment on these phenomena is that after the 
primitive period Christianity declined, to be revived partially 
and spasmodically from time to time until new spiritual heights 
were reached in later centuries. It is the logical comment if we 
start with the assumption that much concern about things 
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spiritual represents a high level of thought and life, and preoc- 
cupation with things “material” a low level, but it is none the 
less too simple and too sweeping to be true to all the facts. 

Broadly speaking, the rise of a great movement is always 
characterized by emotional allegiance to ideals and ends, with a 
minimum of concern about organization and technique. Men’s 
eyes are on the unseen, and therefore their outlook may truly 
be called “mystical.” But the initial enthusiasm soon has to 
give place to practical considerations, expressed in terms of 
planning, machinery, work. By and by this practical concern 
yields a sense of barrenness, or is found to have fostered corrup- 
tion, and a reform wave comes which swings the pendulum back 
again in the direction of the primitive enthusiasm. The cycle is 
familiar in the history of nations as well as of religions. In retro- 
spect the stages of exalted feeling always seem to have been the 
high points, and they are cited by later generations as repre- 
senting the ideal, but historical investigation invariably has the 
effect of removing somewhat of the halo surrounding them. 
And, conversely, the valleys between the mystical mountain 
tops are seen to be less gloomy and unhealthful than had been 
supposed. 

III 

I think it must be admitted, by him who scans history dis- 
passionately or looks around him thoughtfully, that the impor- 
tance of the mystical outlook for practical living and construc- 
tive progress can be, has been, overstressed. The notion that 
the mystical exaltation which characterizes religions and other 
great social movements at early stages and at times of reform is 
ideal and normative is a one-sided and mischievous notion. 
Such exaltation has its place in the evolutionary scheme of 
things, but so have the seemingly sterile and stagnant periods in 
between. The Dark Ages, whether in European history or 
elsewhere, usually are seen upon careful scrutiny to have been 
times when necessary assimilation was going on and preparation 
being made, in nature’s quiet way, for the next advance. And 
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when we feel put to it to defend our Western civilization against 
the charge of being non-spiritual we can at least say to our- 
selves that the gift of practicality is after all a great and blessed 
gift. Indeed, we may recall that in the volume Whither Man- 
kind? the distinguished Chinaman Hu Shih deserts the usual 
oriental position and vigorously challenges the conventional 
idea that the East, with all its mysticism, is in a true sense more 
spiritual than the West. But we need not become involved in 
the controversy as to what it means to be spiritual. All about us 
men and women who do not seem to be motivated by any inner 
light or sense of the unseen are doing important and useful 
things, and it seems hardly worth while to insist that in spite of 
appearances they must really be drawing inspiration from mys- 
tical sources in some way. We shall do better frankly to concede 
the obvious facts that human beings differ, that motives are 
subtle and various, and that men whom the celestial book- 
keeper cannot conscientiously set down as loving God do some- 
times show unchallengeable evidence of loving their fellow-men. 

This needs to be said, but when it has been said there remains 
a place for mysticism in an age of practicality. 

Let me quote from Mr. Eddington: 


What is the proper orientation of a rational being towards that experi- 
ence which he so mysteriously finds himself partaking of? ..... Which of 
those strivings and feelings which make up his nature are to be nourished, 
and which rejected as the seed of illusion? The desire for truth so promi- 


nent in the quest of science, a reaching out of the spirit from its isolation 


to something beyond, a response to beauty in nature and art, an Inner 
Light of conviction and guidance—are these as much a part of our being 


as our sensitivity to sense-impressions? ... . The scientific answer is rele- 
vant so far as concerns the sense-impressions interlocked with the stirring 
of the spirit, which indeed form an important part of the mental content. 
For the rest the human spirit must turn to the unseen world to which 


it itself belongs.t 
“For the rest” it must so turn. There are individual human 
spirits, apparently, who aren’t interested in the rest. There are 
* Science and the Unseen World (Macmillan), pp. 42 f. 
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long periods of time in which men in general seem compara- 
tively indifferent to it. And results are less disastrous than we 
might expect. But the fact remains that the seen is to the un- 
seen—to borrow a figure used by Eddington and other scien- 
tists—as symbol to reality. Symbols serve well for practical pur- 
poses, if inadequate symbols are constantly being replaced by 
more adequate ones. And it is not surprising if some conclude 
that for man the gulf between symbol and reality is forever im- 
passable. Yet surely it makes for weakness rather than strength 
when men refuse the challenge to use those parts of their being 
which are not concerned with sense impressions in an effort to 
span the gulf. 
IV 

But, of course, there are mysticisms and mysticisms. With- 
out bothering with definitions and classifications which are used 
when the subject is treated from a more strictly religious point 
of view, let me next call attention to what seem to me to be the 
three leading types of mysticism—sensitiveness to the unseen 
which are actually current in our Western world. In attempting 
to evaluate these I shall assume that whatever may or may not 
happen life and thought in the Occident are going to continue 
evolving under the guidance of the sciences, and that no type oi 
mysticism can be of much constructive value in our world 
which does not operate in harmonious relationship with the 
scientific impulse and method. This is not to imply that science 
is, or can attain, the summum bonum, or that mysticism must 
look to science for its materials. What I mean, rather, is that 
mysticism cannot be given license to trespass on scientific ter- 
ritory and operate therein without scientific tools, Illustrations 
will appear as we proceed. It is at this point that religious peo- 
ple very often read implications into statements of scientists, 
such as that which I have quoted from Mr. Eddington, which 
are not really contained therein. 

One of the three types of mysticism is represented among us 
by certain religious and philosophical sects, Christian and non- 
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Christian, most of which are relatively small but which in the 
aggregate claim the allegiance of a large number of people in 
Europe and America. Some of them are oriental in origin, and 
all have the characteristic, more native to East than West, of 
trusting to occult enlightenment not only as supplementing and 
going beyond science but in some measure displacing it. They 
consider what they have to offer men as a science on its own ac- 
count, and to the outsider it seems that the more unintelligible 
the terms in which this science is presented, the more profound 
and efficacious the average adherent believes it to be. 

I met a mystic of this type the other day on the campus of a 
great university—though he was not to be distinguished as a 
mystic by anything in his manner or habiliments. He was a 
quiet, affable gentleman, and as the university was strange to 
him I was identifying the various buildings. ‘‘Yonder,” I said, 
“is the science group.” “Ah, so that’s where they study the 
sciences..... But not the Christ-science, I suppose?” | 
pointed out to him, in another direction, the divinity school, but 
I knew that this did not really answer his query. He was right. 
The university does not teach the Christ-science as this gentle- 
man understands the term. It interests itself in religion but it 
knows no science, whether of Christ or of Krishna, which is to 
be set in contrast with the ceaseless search for light which its 
jaboratories and other research agencies carry on. 

That many individuals find interest and comfort in this type 
of mysticism is evident, and I have no wish to disparage it. Cer- 
tainly it stands as one of the reminders of the presence and 
strength of the mystical impulse in our matter-of-fact Western 
world. But as a constructive force for the future I think it is not 
to be seriously reckoned with. In any case its inability to come 
to terms with science rules it out, ex hypothesi, from further 
consideration here. 

V 


The second type may be called, with more accuracy than the 
first, a Christ-mysticism. It is as old as Paul, yet in a sense it is 
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also new, or rather the situation in which Christianity finds it- 
self in the modern world has given to this mysticism a new im- 
petus and a somewhat novel occasion for functioning. Many 
Christian leaders, distressed at the inroads on their inherited 
faith made by biblical criticism and evolutionary science, have 
in recent years found comfort in an apologetic which may be 
summarized as follows: Whatever else may go, our Christ is 
left to us. Granted that even the records that tell of him are 
human and fallible, yet in its essential lineaments his great 
figure stands unaffected by man’s discoveries or time’s vicis- 
situdes. He is the Jesus of history but he is even more the Christ 
of experience. And all that we may have thought lost is re- 
covered when we have him. Christ is Christianity; Christ is 
wisdom; Christ is life, for the individual and for the world. 

Such is the creed that has yielded the new Christ-mysticism, 
which is one of the most characteristic marks of present-day 
liberal Christianity. It has special importance from the fact 
that modernist leaders are using it, and depending on it, to re- 
store to Christianity the positive note which it lost with the 
disintegration of the escape-hell-get-ready-for-heaven motif. 

I may illustrate by a sermon published not long ago in a 
national religious weekly, a copy of which happens to lie on my 
desk. The preacher is an outstanding member of his profession 
in a metropolitan city, and widely known beyond its bounds. 
The text is from the story in the gospels of the Gadarene 
demoniac, who is treated as a type of multiple personality. This 
type, the preacher points out, is by no means confined to 
psychopathic cases. It is common a)) about us, produced a)) too 
readily by the clamor and distractions of our modern life. The 
name Legion, which the man in the story bears, many of us 
might aptly bear. We too are many in one, and in a critical 
situation it is hard to tell which will prove the strongest of our 
several personalities. So runs the exposition. Attention then 
shifts to Jesus, pictured first in the réle of sympathetic physician 
and keen psychopathist, who treats the obstreperous surface 
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self as an intruder and aims at control of the life by the deeper, 
truer self. Then comes another, final transition: from Jesus of 
Nazareth, who led the Gadarene to sanity, to the living Christ 
whose mystical presence means rest and shelter and assurance 
and strength to the distracted soul of today. 

For the preacher’s purpose this last point is the vital one. 
Without it he has been telling a story and pointing a moral; 
with it—if he can get it across to his hearers—he has been 
preaching the gospel, which is to say proclaiming a divinely 
given good news of vast significance to humanity. Does he get 
it across? The sermon could be paralleled times without num- 
ber in the current output of liberal Protestant pulpits and in 
articles and books. How effective is their appeal? I believe that 
almost anyone who has had a chance to gather data on the sub- 
ject, and who can view it with detachment, will confirm my 
observation, which is that to a very large extent it misses fire. 

To the preacher the final transition in the sermon cited is 
perfectly natural, inevitable perhaps, but beyond question 
many hearers and readers at this point lose the trail. The reason 
need not be that they are irreligious, that they lack a sense of 
the divine in Jesus, or that appeal from the mundane to the 
spiritual has for them no meaning. They may be as Christian 
and as mystical as the preacher is. To classify them as ‘‘Uni- 
tarians” is an easy way of disposing of the matter—and is al- 
most wholly beside the point. The failure to make contact is 
due to more subtle reasons. Differences of background, tem- 
perament, intellectuality, environment, and education are likely 
to have something to do with it. Most of all, perhaps, the 
preacher is more under the influence of traditional conceptions, 
and his hearers less under their influence, than he realizes. 
Whatever may have erected the barrier it is portentous. Liberal 
Christian leaders seem for the most part to be blind to the 
difficulty, and as a result they are failing to penetrate what 
should be their most fruitful recruiting area. 

Whether from my announced point of view this second type 
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of mysticism, like the first, should be ruled out ex hypothesi, | 
shall leave the reader to judge. And judgments of course will 
differ. I certainly am not prepared to say that a Christ-mysti- 
cism compatible with a scientific outlook is impossible. But, 
speaking for myself, I must say that no expression of this cur- 
rent Christ-mysticism which has come to my notice seems to me 
to escape clashing with at least one science, the science of his- 
tory. Jesus Christ was a historical character, and as such his 
personality has a stubborn objectivity—at least to one who is 
sensitive to the values and prerogatives of history—which does 
not lend itself well to the purposes of mystical devotion. (1 am 
not forgetting the God-man formula which was laboriously 
worked out in early Christian centuries to meet this difficulty, 
and was later embodied in the doctrine of the Trinity, but even 
at the time the formula was a compromise rather than a solu- 
tion, and liberal Christian apologists of our time wisely refrain 
from making use of it.) A mysticism with Christ as its special 
object may be—indeed, it often has been—beautiful and noble, 
and effective as a stimulus to noble living; but at its best it has 
tended to obscure rather than to clarify the features of the his- 
torical Jesus, and this was no small loss. 

The question then arises whether it is not possible for the 
Christian to find the same values in a mysticism with a different 
(let us say cosmic) object or center, while reserving to Jesus, 
historically interpreted, the equally lofty function of serving as 
a symbol, a classical embodiment, of the good will which is 
basic in the Christian philosophy of life. If Iam not much mis- 
taken this is exactly what many of our contemporaries are do- 
ing, often without being conscious of the fact. In their number 
are included men and women whose outlook is not only super- 
ficially scientific but really so, and yet who are influenced also 
by their Christian heritage—the men and women for the lack of 
whose support the churches are rapidly forfeiting their claim to 
first rank among the forces making for a better world. 
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VI 

The cosmic mysticism to which indirect reference has just 
been made is the third type which I wish to list. Let us take a 
closer look at it. The new sense of the greatness and wonder of 
the universe which came with the age of science has yielded a 
new-old mysticism which does not naturally express itself—or 
express itself completely, at any rate—in terms of fellowship 
with Christ. We have to do here with intellectuals, with youth 
no longer bound by tradition, and with large numbers of men 
and women, mostly inarticulate, who would be hard to classify 
but who are by no means negligible from the point of view of the 
building of a better society. They have, many of them, a deep 
reverence for Jesus and a desire to emulate his graces of char- 
acter. They share, in their own way and in their several de- 
grees, his love for fellow-man. His dictum about love for God 
may or may not have meaning for them but at any rate their 
mysticism seems to compare favorably in high-mindedness and 
in promise for individual and social progress with that which 
has borne the name of Christian. But it is a mysticism which 
demands a cosmic rather than a historical center. To blend it 
with the feeling which they have for Jesus is impossible for 
them. To do so, some of them would say, could only mean loss 
to both: Jesus would be made to fit into the molds of one’s own 
ideals, while full sweep could not thus be given to one’s sense of 
a place in a scheme of things that is far too vast to be thought of 
in terms of our little planet’s history. 

The distinction between natural mysticism and religious mys- 
ticism must be reckoned with at this point. It is a distinction 
which once had meaning, but I doubt if much is to be gained by 
continuing to make use of it. I would suggest that we represent 
more accurately the significant present differences of attitude 
toward the unseen when we note, on the one hand, what I have 
called a ‘cosmic mysticism’’—natural and often truly religious 
as well—and, on the other hand, a mysticism which might, 
without meaning to disparage it, be called “‘limited.”’ This lat- 
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ter mysticism is more avowedly religious than the other, but not 
necessarily more truly so. Its distinguishing mark is a voluntary 
limitation through attachment to Christian, theistic, or other 
specific conceptions of the unseen. I have listed Christ-mysti- 
cism as its most significant current manifestation in the Western 
world. 

What we are concerned with in this article is mysticism as a 
constructive influence looking toward individual and social bet- 
terment. Such influence implies dissatisfaction with what has 
thus far been achieved in the development of human character 
and the fostering of satisfactory human relationships. It also 
implies a turning, in one direction or another, toward what is 
thought to offer light and guidance for the evolving of a higher 
average of character and a better society. The cosmic mystic 
shares the feeling that much of life as we know it consists of 
accretions which would better be cast off. Like others, then, he 
turns backward, seeking for what is elemental. But it is harder 
for him than for some others to find a resting place. No law and 
no gospel and no person of the past seem to offer a pattern that 
is adequate. He finds much of value but nothing of finality— 
much that he feels may be useful in building for a better future 
but nothing completely normative. At the end of his quest he 
finds essentially what the primitive animist found—a sense of a 
reality back of phenomena, back of nature, back of man and all 
his strivings, a reality which he can know but dimly yet toward 
which he has a feeling at once of vital kinship and of deep 
reverence. It is of the past but it is also of the present and it 
must be of the future. It, and he with it, is of the eternal now. 
Whether it is pulling, and so guiding direction, or pushing a 
cosmic vehicle which must find the way for itself, he may be 
uncertain, but he is sure that where existence is there it is, and 
that where progress is to be it must be reckoned with. 

It is just possible that he is right, in spite of the fact that both 
scientists and religionists, with notable exceptions, are disposed 
to look askance at him. It is perhaps worth while to remind our- 
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selves that religion’s next of kin is philosophy rather than 
science and that, to change the figure a little, in the territory 
where religion and philosophy overlap is where mysticism has 
its home. At present we are handicapped by the fact that while 
science has been pushing forward on many fronts philosophy 
has lagged behind, tarrying too long with efforts to make new 
syntheses from materials yielded by out-of-date analysis. In- 
stitutional religion has been even more of a laggard, and the re- 
sults, since religion is much closer than philosophy to the life of 
the common man, have been more serious. Now, while we are 
waiting for philosophy and religion to catch up with science, it 
would seem to be highly important that the surging tide of 
cosmic mysticism—at once a philosophy and a religion, though 
largely inarticulate—should be given due recognition and en- 
couragement. Perhaps we already have in it the germ of the 
needed philosophy, that which will help us to see the deeper 





significance and richer uses of the knowledge and skill which we 
have gained so rapidly, above all will give to men a sense of 
unity with one another and with the mighty cosmos and put 
back of the constructive guidance being provided by the social 
sciences the powerful emotional and volitional drive which is 
needed to give it effectiveness. 

I suppose the greatest single obstacle which stands in the way 
of Jewish-Christian religionists appreciating at its true worth 
the cosmic type of mysticism is that it seems to them to be 
impersonal. Pantheism is still a bugbear to the West. The 
Christ-mysticism will seem to those who are under its influence 
to offer an object of devotion that is warmly, intimately per- 
sonal, while in contrast the cosmic mysticism appears cold, in- 
tellectual, fatalistic. Now if this contrast were real it would be 
important. The desire that our contact with the unseen should 
be like our association with persons is deep rooted and by no 
means unreasonable. To quote once more from Mr. Eddington: 
“We have to build the spiritual world out of symbols take from 
our own personality, as we build the scientific world out of the 
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symbols of the mathematician. I think therefore we are not 
wrong in embodying the significance of the spiritual world to 
ourselves in the feeling of a personal relationship... .. = But 
surely the assumption that a cosmic mysticism must be cold and 
impersonal flies in the face of all the evidence. Consider the 
cosmic mythology that has appealed so powerfully to the sim- 
ple-minded of all races. Consider the poetry in which singers 
and seers and philosophers of all ages have voiced the sense of 
cosmic relationship. It does not appear that the Christ object, 
or for that matter even the God object in the usual Jewish- 
Christian sense, is necessary to make the mystical relationship 
warmly personal. 
Vil 

There can be no question but that the cosmic mysticism is the 
type which harmonizes most readily and completely with the 
scientific spirit, and it seems a safe inference therefore that in 
the building of the world of tomorrow it is this type which has 
the most important role to play. The difficulty which any and 
all other mysticisms must expect to face increasingly is that 
from their very nature they tend to clash with science; they are 
unable to stay in the privileged realm assigned to them. But 
while they continue to function, each type no doubt has its place 
in the scheme of things, and it is far from my intention to urge 
that mystics of any one type should speedily be converted to a 
mysticism of a different type. Neither, I take it, should those 
who are by nature mystical feel it a sacred duty to proselyte 
those who are not. Perhaps one of the major errors of Christi- 
anity has been that it has tried to make men conform, willy- 
nilly, to the dictum that there could be no true love of man 
which did not spring from love of God—that only works of faith 
were worthy works. 

Mysticism and science seem to be drawing closer together, 
and drawing together in a way that indicates an increasing 
clearness of recognition of the proper field of each. Herein is 

' [bid., p. 82. 
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ground for hope. Science, to a degree that we hardly recognize, 
has already provided man with the data and the tools which he 
needs for the working-out of his salvation. He is equipped, as 
never before, for the building of the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
here we run into the ironical fact that the materials which 
science has provided are quite as usable for purposes of damna- 
tion as salvation; a Kingdom of Beelzebub can be built with 
them quite as readily as a Kingdom of God, and science, as such, 
seems to be calmly indifferent as to which kind of construction 
man should pursue. In addition to scientific knowledge and ma- 
terials man needs, apparently, superscientific or extra-scientific 
models, inspirations, visions, ideals. Here (must we not con- 
clude?) is where mysticism can function as a constructive influ- 


ence in our Western world. 











THE RESURRECTION IN JUDEAN AND 
GALILEAN TRADITION 
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CCORDING to Acts 1-4, based on sources of Petrine 
interest if not of Galilean origin, the constituency of 
the mother church of Christianity after the first few 
months of its existence must have been non-Galilean in origin 
in about the proportion of forty to one. Of the thirty-nine the 
majority must have been “‘men of Jerusalem,” with a sprinkling 
of Judeans from adjoining regions. Some, no doubt, had been 
“disciples of John,” the prophet of Judea, A considerable 
minority were Hellenists of the Dispersion, some of whom had 

made Jerusalem their home, or made it so after conversion. 
Roughly, the Galilean contingent may be set at 2 per cent, 
and the non-Galilean, Judean, or Hellenistic at 98 per cent. 
Acts confines its attention almost exclusively to the 2 per cent— 
a limitation justifiable for Luke’s purpose in view of the excep- 
tional influence of the Galilean group, especially of Peter; for 
in later tradition Peter occupies not merely the center but prac- 
tically the whole of the stage. On the other hand, when the 
historical critic takes a backward look over the development of 
gospel witness, realizing to how large an extent apostolic and 
post-apostolic tradition must have emanated from Jerusalem, 
it becomes apparent that even the quite exceptional position of 
Peter and the extraordinary eloquence with which he is credited 
in Acts 1-4 cannot have entirely excluded from later considera- 
tion the traditions and beliefs of the 98 per cent who were not 
of the Galilean contingent. Indeed, many of these might have 
replied to Peter on disputed points as the Samaritan converts 
reply to the Woman of Samaria in John 4:42, ‘‘We believe not 

because of thy speaking: for we have heard for ourselves.” 
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The fact will hardly be denied that synoptic tradition must 
in ultimate analysis be traced to the church in Jerusalem in a 
period later than the Apostolic Dispersion of A.p. 42, a date to 
which its first beginnings are attributed in antiquity. Mention 
is made in Acts 9:31 of a “‘church in Galilee’ of which other- 
wise we have no trace whatever. Migration to Jerusalem of the 
entire body of adherents of the risen Christ, Peter and James 
at their head, by Pentecost of A.D. 30 is the usual and most 
probable explanation for Luke’s modification of Markan tradi- 
tion so as to eliminate the flight to Galilee of Mark 14: 271.; 
16:7 is clearly secondary. Acts 9:31 also mentions a ‘“‘church 
in Samaria,” but this is declared in 8:1-25 to have been an 
ofishoot of that in Jerusalem. It is founded by Philip, Stephen’s 
successor, taken under apostolic direction by Peter and John. 
It is safe, then, to say that Galilean tradition of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus, apart from that which under Peter and the 
Desposyni had taken new root in Jerusalem, was practically 
nil. Within very few years after the crucifixion, it had become 
either perverted (maliciously or otherwise) or totally extinct. 
So far as it survives at all, then, Galilean tradition is Petrine 
in origin modified by Jerusalemite development. Primitive tra- 
dition concerning the oldest surviving Gospel corroborates this 
conclusion. It is declared to be a record of the witness of Peter 
compiled by a younger associate belonging to the group centered 
at the house of his mother, Mary, in Jerusalem. 

What we now undertake to consider is only that factor of 
gospel tradition which was most vital of all, the supreme 
subject of missionary preaching, the touchstone of every con- 
vert’s faith (Rom. 10:9 f.). The story of Jesus’ passion and res- 
urrection was this. It was also, at least as regards the passion, 
a story on which Judean witnesses were in some respects even 
better qualified to speak than the Galileans, who in Gethsemane 
“all forsook him and fled.” It can hardly be supposed that, of 
the thousands of Judean disciples who were added to the church 


in Jerusalem within a few weeks after the crucifixion according 
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to Luke’s story, not one had any contribution to make to the 
story of Peter, whose first-hand witness fades out into darkness 
as the disheartened disciple flees from the firelight of the high 
priest’s court. Indeed, the story of the “young man”’ seized by 
the posse but escaping naked in Gethsemane in Mark 14:51, 
has been picturesquely described as “the artist’s signature in an 
obscure corner of the canvas.”’ From remote antiquity con- 
jectures have been advanced identifying him with the “John” 
(Mark) of Acts 12:12, and he, as well as “Simon of Cyrene” 
of 15:21 and “Joseph of Arimathea” (15: 42-47), certainly rep- 
resents a Jerusalem accretion to Petrine tradition. 

Far more vital than such minutiae was the story of the res- 
urrection. On the conviction wrought by the “appearances” 
hung the whole faith of the church (I Cor. 15:12-19). Paul 
himself declares the apostolic witness useless or worse unless 
the record of proofs be sustained. Can it be imagined, then, 
that the mother church in Jerusalem would have nothing to 
add to Paul’s summary? The series in I Cor. 15: 5-8 is a double 
one relating the three appearances connected with the name of 
Peter first, then three more headed by that ‘‘to James.” Its 
twofold grouping even suggests a motive why Paul, on his first 
visit to Jerusalem after conversion, sought acquaintance only 
with “Peter” and “James” (Gal. 1:18 f.). No geographical data 
are given, but Mark makes it practically certain that the first 
three appearances are Galilean, though Harnack justly infers 
from Paul’s vital statistics in verse 6 that the five hundred, 
though assembled in Galilee (doubtless through agency of Peter 
and “the twelve’’), were at Paul’s time of writing residents of 
Jerusalem. The fragment from the Ev. Hebr. on the institu- 
tion of the sacrament in the house of James, after this brother 
of the Lord had received the reward of his constancy in a res- 
urrection appearance, makes it highly probable that Galilee was 
also the scene of this appearance and its sequel ‘to all the 
apostles.”’ Only that to Paul himself is of later date and differ- 


ent location. 
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When we thus go back to the authentically apostolic record, 
on which Paul lays such unmeasured stress, all the “appear- 
ances” are of the same non-physical type as his own, and all 
belong to strictly Galilean tradition. Sepulcher and women are 
completely ignored, a fact which lends double significance to 
the closing words of the authentic Mark. For Mark’s reference 
to the silence of the women can hardly have any other motive 
than to explain why the story now makes its first appearance in 
his Gospel. 

This experience of the “third day” must be taken together 
with the entire context, which begins with the story of the 
women as witnesses of the entombment in 15:40 and ends with 
the mutilated account of their flight from the empty sepulcher 
in 10:8. It is manifestly a Jerusalem tradition, which at some 
early date displaced the original Galilean. For the original end- 
ing of Mark certainly corresponded to the forecast of Mark 
14:28 and cannot have widely departed from the apostolic rec- 
ord in I Cor. 15:5. Further references to the rallying of the 
disciples by Peter after his own “‘turning again,” effected by an 
inward ‘‘appearance”’ of the risen Lord (Gal. 2:8), have found 
erratic lodgment in Luke 22:31 f.; 24:34; and are doubtless re- 
flected in the closing scene of the Ev. Petri, and more remotely 
in the Appendix to John (John 21:1—-15). 

Why the original ending of Mark should have disappeared at a 
period shortly after the publication of Luke-Acts is a question 
sufficiently discussed in my Gospel of Mark and elsewhere. The 
prior question is why the record so emphatically laid down as 
authentic, apostolic, and supremely vital in I Cor. 15:1—10, 
should have received the supplement of Jerusalem tradition 
relating to the women’s experience at the empty tomb. The 
apostolic resurrection gospel as known to Paul we have seen to 
be exclusively a Galilean tradition of inward or spiritual experi- 
ences paralleling Paul’s own (I Cor. 15:8; Gal. 2:8). The sup- 
plement of Mark 15:40—16:8 contends for a metastasis of the 
body of Jesus, centers upon a sacred tomb at Jerusalem, and 
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rests necessarily upon Jerusalem authority of relatively recent 
date. 

It is hardly needful to recall the fact that the later Jerusalem 
tradition has practically eclipsed the earlier Galilean and apos- 
tolic, nor to point out the cause. Controversy with the syna- 
gogue turned upon the question of the body, which the church 
alleged to have disappeared (I Cor. 15:35; cf. Matt. 27:62 ff.). 
What chance of survival in an age avid of miracle had reports 
of appearances “‘in the spirit”? to former associates in Galilee 
compared with concrete affirmations of visible and tangible 
experiences, supported by a shrine of devotion already become 
a place of pilgrimage inviting the believer to “Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay”? We may judge of the relative popu- 
larity of the apostolic record of “appearances” compared with 
the Jerusalem shrine-story by observing the preference of mod- 
ern worshipers. How many sermons are preached, how many 
anthems sung, in modern churches on Easter Sunday which 
have the Petro-Pauline “‘in-working” of God (Gal. 2:8, I Cor. 
15:5~-8) as their theme, in comparison with those which revolve 
around externalities such as the empty sepulcher? 

If we turn to the last and most independent of the Gospels 
and approach the problem of development from the opposite 
pole, the process of displacement of Galilean by Jerusalem tra- 
dition becomes far more conspicuous. Indeed, the attachment 
of an appendix (John 21) attempting to secure belated consid- 
eration for the Petrine-Galilean tradition, in spite of its com- 
plete repudiation in the body of the Gospel, only makes the 
discrepancy more marked than before. From the moment that 
two forms of the tradition, a Galilean and a Judean, were known 
to be current, harmonization became the first duty of the apolo- 
gist. The original ending of Mark has disappeared because it 
was impossible for it to stand alongside of the consistently 
Judean form of resurrection gospel presented by Luke-Acts. 
In its place we are given in the great majority of manuscripts 
a manufactured ending (Mark 16:9~-20), exclusively Judean in 
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type, based on John 20:11 ff. and Luke 24. A few manuscripts 
give the so-called “Shorter Ending,” made up on the basis of 
Matt. 28, an artificial close as exclusively Galilean in type as 
its equally spurious rival is Judean. Finally, two or three very 
ancient witnesses show the perplexity of transcribers by giving 
nothing at all after Mark 16:8, or by leaving a blank space long 
enough to accommodate one or both of the rival endings. 

The testimony borne by the Appendix to the Fourth Gospel 
leads to the same result on the main point, zeal of the canon- 
makers for harmonization, while the process is reversed. An 
editor who is unwilling or unable to secure currency for the res- 
urrection tradition of John in its exclusively Judean form at- 
taches in John 21 a strongly adapted form of the Galilean. How 
otherwise could he hope to secure for the work the authority he 
seeks for it in 21:24 f., in the face of gospels such as Mark and 
Matthew, not to mention Ev. Petri, gospels which insist upon 
retaining the Galilean even at the cost of complete exclusion of 
the Jerusalem type? The Appendix to John is therefore, in this 
respect, an exact parallel to the spurious “Longer Ending”’ of 
Mark. It adapts the Gospel for currency side by side with others 
which follow the Galilean tradition, although the adaptation 
is not made after the violent manner employed in Mark 16, but 
seemingly as part of a general revision of the Gospel. For no 
forms of John are known which vary widely from the canonical, 
or which fail to exhibit the Appendix. The difference between 
Mark 16:9-20 and John 21 as regards purpose is only that 
Mark 16:9~-20 seeks to adapt a gospel predominantly Petrine- 
Galilean in its resurrection story to circulation concurrently 
with Luke-Acts, which is exclusively Judean; whereas John 21 
seeks to adapt a gospel which is even more exclusively (not to 
say defiantly) Judean than Luke-Acts to circulation concur- 
rently with the Galilean. As products of the harmonistic activ- 
ity of the canon-makers Mark 16:9~20 and John 21 are mutual- 
ly instructive. 

Harmonization has been at work for so many centuries that 
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the modern reader will find it difficult to realize what the Fourth 
Gospel would be without the Appendix. It is, indeed, generally 
recognized that its standpoint is markedly Judean throughout, 
making Jerusalem the chief scene of Jesus’ public ministry, al- 
lowing scarcely more than a single chapter to that in Galilee, 
and treating his following as chiefly Samaritan and Judean 
(John 4:39-42; 7:3). It is also recognized that this evangelist 
takes the most extraordinary liberties with Petrine (synoptic) 
tradition, using it with the same freedom of restatement which 
Jewish preachers employ toward Old Testament narrative for 
purposes of edification. From beginning to end the fourth evan- 
gelist goes his own way, with masterful subjection of every 
kind of tradition to his own idea of what the incarnation of the 
pre-existent Logos would imply. He is an expert in the use of 
midrash. But we are now concerned only with his passion and 
resurrection story, supremely important to his purpose, su- 
premely concerned with Jerusalem as its scene, supremely open 
to contradiction from supporters of Petrine-Galilean tradition. 
Here a witness would be needed more authoritative than the 
Nathanael introduced at the vocation of the twelve to bring 
to a climax the self-revelation of Jesus (1:35-51). There Na- 
thanael becomes the true ‘‘seer of God,” the “Israelite indeed” 
as Philo interprets the name. This elsewhere unknown disciple 
leaves far behind the halting apprehension of his Galilean 
fellows (among whom Peter takes a place lower than either 
Andrew or Philip) to win the assurance on behalf of all that the 
expectation awakened at Caesarea Philippi (Mark 9:1) will be 
outdone in their experience of ‘‘the Son of Man.” Here, in the 
closing scenes of the Gospel, Peter is still further eclipsed; for 
in the passion and resurrection story Jerusalem tradition comes 
into immediate contact with the story of Peter as its unavoid- 
able rival. Moreover, it belongs among the most vital interests 
of the Fourth Gospel to give to the story of Jesus’ “‘glorifica- 
tion” a completely new and more deeply spiritual interpreta- 
tion. Synoptic eschatology, the doom of Jerusalem, the Com- 
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mission of the Twelve are to disappear or be completely re- 
stated. How would it be possible, apart from new testimony, 
to set aside long-established Petrine tradition in this, its chosen 
and almost exclusive field? 

A “witness” there must be, for the matters to be related are 
subjects of factual history, and of extremely controversial type. 
Thus synoptic story ascribed to Jesus prediction of his own fate. 
John carries this apologetic to the extent of making the Master 
choose the betrayer for this very purpose (John 6:70 f.), declare 
it in advance, and even impel the reluctant tool of Satan to his 
task (13:21-30). This completely overthrows a formidable 
Jewish objection to the omniscience of the crucified Messiah. 
But to establish the assertion and others familiar to Jerusalem 
apologetic there must be a witness far superior to Peter, loyal 
to the end where Peter and the Galileans were disloyal, able to 
penetrate to human courts where they could have no access, 
able to penetrate even the heavenly arcana to apprehend things 
within the veil and read the very thoughts of Jesus, for these 
secrets also the fourth evangelist undertakes to unveil. In short, 


b] 


the “witness” must mediate like the Greek chorus between the 
hero of the drama and the spectators, passing behind the scenes 
when needful, seeing where Peter is blind, understanding and 
believing where Peter neither understands nor believes, a super- 
apostle capable of seeing all with the eyes of the spirit, report- 
ing all with the authority of the eyewitness. 

Such is the character and function of the mysterious “disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” who first appears on the scene at the fare- 
well supper to be eyes and ears for Peter, and who only disap- 
pears again at the door of the empty tomb after he has accom- 
panied Peter thither and understood again what Peter fails to 
understand. It lies in the nature of such superhuman witnesses 
that he fails to mention his new-found belief to Mary Magda- 
lene, and leaves her still weeping beside the tomb though it 
was on her summons that Peter and he had come to the tomb. 
The super-disciple’s witness is not for present use, either to 
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prevent the betrayal or to announce the resurrection. It is re- 
served for the purposes of the evangelist. 

Manifestly, the Fourth Gospel would present the figure of 
Peter, as well as the tradition for which the name of Peter 
stood, in a distinctly inferior light. Another, whose home is in 
Jerusalem (John 19:27), stands superior to Peter in every re- 
spect throughout the story of the passion and the resurrec- 
tion. The mysterious ‘disciple whom Jesus loved” occupies the 
position of intimacy at the supper, takes the lead of Peter at 
the court of the high priest and obtains admission for him, oc- 
cupies the place of sole faithful adherent at the foot of the cross, 
receives the trust of Jesus’ mother, goes with Peter to the empty 
tomb and attains (without sharing) the resurrection faith. As 
compared with the “‘disciple whom Jesus loved”’ Peter is here 
only the leader of the Galilean group, half-hearted in their 
loyalty, half-blind in their understanding. The Fourth Gospel, 
could hardly hope for extensive circulation where Petrine tradi- 
tion was dominant. 

And yet, what other development could we expect after Mark 
had first admitted the camel’s head of Jerusalem tradition and 
Luke had driven out nearly all else? Ought we not, rather, to 
marvel that in Mark so much is still retained of the genuine 
witness of Peter? Ought we not to be thankful that we can 
still reconstruct from errant vestiges so much of the authentic 
story summarized in I Cor. 15: 5-7, the primitive apostolic rec- 
ord of the “appearances” in Galilee? The mother church in 
Jerusalem occupied the very scene of the great tragedy. It 
counted in its membership hundreds who could personally re- 
member the scene on Golgotha, others who, like Simon of 
Cyrene, had witnessed or even shared in the drama. It had 
Mary and her son John, surnamed Mark, in whose house by 
credible tradition, the farewell supper had taken place, whence 
the “young man” of the scene in Gethsemane had hastened to 
give the midnight warning. It had the “daughters of Jeru- 


salem”? who had wept when Jesus went forth bearing his cross. 
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It had, at least as friend if not as adherent, Joseph of Arimathea, 
who gave hasty burial to the mutilated corpse. Why should 
the church in Jerusalem depend exclusively, or even in the main, 
for the most vital of all its records, the passion and resurrection 
story, on the word of Galileans who were not even present on 
the scene after the flight from Gethsemane? Again we insist, 
the real marvel is that we should still possess, in spite of the 
overgrowths of religious legend, so much of the simple story of 
“Peter and they that were with him”’ in Galilee. 

Conspicuous evidence of the persistent strength of this 
Galilean “apostolic” record known to us through Paul is the 
Appendix to the Fourth Gospel. The fourth evangelist cham- 
pions the tradition of Jerusalem. For a late compiler among 
the Hellenistic churches of Asia, not disposed to yield supreme 
authority to Peter or to the tradition current under Peter’s 
name, not able, on the other hand, to dispense with tradition 
endowed with at least the color of apostolic authority, one 
might say no other course than that taken by our fourth evan- 
gelist would be easily conceivable. Under the mask of an un- 
known Jerusalem disciple whose ‘‘witness’’ is emphatically in- 
dorsed (19:35) another version of the story is given in John, 
superior to Peter’s as vision “‘in the spirit” is superior to that 
of the carnal eye. 

Certainly there is nothing lacking in the re-written story of 
the passion and the resurrection as it appears in John 13-20 
to commend the Jerusalem tradition to acceptance by the 
churches. Yet acceptance was long delayed. The price of ad- 
mission of the Fourth Gospel to a position of quasi-canonicity 
side by side with those founded on the story of Mark was the 
attachment of the Appendix in which Peter again comes to his 
own. For, while a certain spiritual superiority is here still 
claimed for “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ adjustment is 
honestly sought. To the rehabilitated Peter is conceded the di- 
rection of the church. He is commissioned as chief undershep- 


herd of the flock after the model of I Pet. 5: 1-4; and when his 
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task is complete he “follows” Jesus in distant martyrdom. To 
the “‘disciple whom Jesus loved”’ another function and another 
type of “witness-bearing”’ are given. To him is awarded as spe- 
cial commission that other apostolic function so highly regarded 
in days when heresy had begun to raise its head, the function 
of preserving the true teaching incorrupt. Of this continuing 
John, witness-bearer in the spirit, the Appendix-writer main- 
tains, ‘“This is the disciple that beareth witness of these things 
and wrote these things: and we know that his witness is true.” 

In the religious sense, which to that generation was of chief 
moment, looking to refutation of the “‘vain talk”? of the many 
and the ‘“‘alien commandments” of the false teachers, the wit- 
ness of the Ephesian elder-evangelist might justly be called 
“true.” In the historical sense, which the modern places fore- 
most in his definition of “truth,” it is fortunate that the church 
refused to set aside what still remained of the apostolic-Petrine 
story of the passion and the resurrection. Of historic truth 
Paul’s record in J Cor. 15:5-7 is still the touchstone. Only as 
revised to meet this ancient tradition of the appearances in 
Galilee did the Ephesian Gospel of the Hellenists at last obtain 
a place beside those based on the Petrine story of Mark. 
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I 


HE modern liturgical movement in Germany is, per- 

haps, the most thoroughgoing reform of its kind since 

the days of Luther. There is nothing particularly 
new about a liturgical reform in Germany, to be sure. Ever 
since its origin the Lutheran Goftesdienst has enticed theologians 
and ministers into periodical disputes; but these discussions 
have usually been concerned with matters of text. The present 
reform is more fundamental. Here change is addressed to the 
form of service. The proposals that are being advanced indi- 
cate a wide deviation from the Lutheran or evangelical type of 
Gottesdienst. The reasons for this scale of change may be traced, 
in part, to the temper of the times now current in Germany. 

Following the World War, Germany became astir with nu- 
merous reactions and new awakenings. The sudden awareness 
of her reduced status in the world of nations, coupled with the 
travail brought on by a succession of sobering political and 
economic events, tended to throw the German mind into a 
mood of crisis, which very soon gave rise to the conscious need 
for rigorously searching her cultural soul. This mood has be- 
come particularly manifest in the post-war religious thinking 
of Germany, the most striking example of which is the theology 
represented by Kar] Barth and Emil Brunner. 

Ina very real way this mood has greatly modified the religious 
mind of the German people, and for that reason has literally 
given rise to what Gustav Mensching has referred to as die neue 
Gemeinde. On the one hand, there has appeared in Germany 
recently a new interest in mysticism, particularly in the mysti- 
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cism of the Orient.t Some German writers look upon this tend- 
ency as a delayed reaction against rationalism and its successors 
as well as a protest against the tendency in recent liberal theol- 
ogy to confine religion almost exclusively to the moral realm.? 
However this may be, the fact is clear that present German 
thinking is not content with the intellectualism of a decade ago, 
and is thus restlessly returning with mounting zeal to adventure 
among problems of the irrational. 

A second characteristic of the newe Gemeinde is its insistent 
quest for objectiveness. This, without doubt, is a direct reac- 
tion against the subjectiveness in religion which, in recent 
years, has come to be dominant—the result of the appeal to 
religious experience. As Mensching states it, theological schol- 
arship has gone its way seeking step by step solutions to reli- 
gious problems from the standpoint of human experience, seem- 
ingly unaware of the fact that there existed a more genuine, 
unchanging aspect—the objective side. It remains for this gen- 
eration, he adds, to take this side into account. 

These tendencies find their echo in the new youth of Ger- 
many. The youth of the past generation, Mensching points 
out, were exceedingly subjective in mood, and this mood ren- 
dered them well-nigh incapable of entering into social ceremonies 
or group demonstrations of any kind, whether of the nature of 
a church service, a social fraternity, or even a community dance 
or sing. All ritual seemed to them but mere dead and empty 
form.4 

But it has come to be quite the contrary among present-day 

* Rudolf Otto and Friedrich Heiler, both of Marburg, for example, have displayed 
a genuine interest in the mysticism of India. Cf. Otto, West-Ostliche Mystik (Gotha: 
L. Klotz, 1926); Heiler, Christlicher Glaube und indisches Geistesleben; Sadhu Sundar 
Singh: Das Suchen nach Gott (now translated into the English); Die Buddhistische 
Versenkung. 

2G. Mensching, Die liturgische Bewegung in der evangelischen Kirche (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1925), p. 17. 

3 Ibid. 

4“The period of impressionism,” wrote Erich Stange, “was really poorly prepared 
to appreciate the spirit of liturgy” (“Die Wiederentdeckung der Liturgie,” Feiernde 
Gemeinde, p. 24). 
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youth in Germany, Mensching observes. This arbitrary “sub- 
jectivism” has, for the most part, been overcome. Youth is 
turning with eagerness to know the meaning and the claims of 
objective reality. Erich Stange writes: 

Perhaps the new idealistic ‘““Jugendbewegung, die vom Wandervogel 
ausgeht”’ has had a good deal to do with this change in attitude. The 
impact of solitude upon those groups of wanderers, the return from mod- 
ern civilization to the simple life of nature, tended to break down this 
subjective temper. All nature awakened a love for the old songs, and 
respect for the homeland’s history, as well as a renewed sense for rhythmi- 
cal form, all of which enter so vitally into exhibitions of folk life.‘ 


Hand in hand with this fendenz toward objectiveness in re- 
ligious thinking is occurring a transition in the practical areas 
of religion as well. In religious worship, for example, interest is 
shifting from the cultivation of personal piety among individ- 
uals to the group worship of the total Christian community. 
In the words of Friedrich Heiler: 

Everywhere there is awakening the realization that the church is some- 
thing more than an external institution for fostering the religious and 
moral life; more than the sum-total of Christian individuals; the Church 
of Christ is, above all, a Unity, a metaphysically-mystic “‘Grosse,”’ liter- 
ally one body through union with Christ. 

This conception of the church as a creation and revelation of Christ, 
as a united organism living out of Christ, presses of its own accord toward 
the unifying and fraternizing of Christians who are separated by external 
barriers.° 


And this desire for fellowship and for a unified church life, in 
turn, Heiler continues, finds expression in an awakening inter- 
est in deepening and enriching church worship. Hence, 
“throughout all Christendom there is occurring a liturgical 
movement.’? In Germany, especially among the evangelical 
areas of Protestant Christianity, the movement is particularly 
manifest. 

There are at least three distinct groups observable in the 

5 Ibid. 

® Katholischer und evangelischer Gottesdienst (Miinchen: Reinhardt, 1925), p. 9. 

7 Ibid. 
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present liturgical movement: first, what might be termed 
“modern innovations’—varieties of novel worship programs 
which are attempts to create an effective modern worship servy- 
ice by employing the usable facilities of modern art, dramatics, 
and the stereopticon; second, the high church movement, which 
has been referred to as the “‘catholicizing tendency in present- 
day Protestantism”; and, third, the liturgical reform represent- 
ed by Rudolf Otto and Friedrich Heiler of Marburg. 
II 

The liturgical movement in its more popular phase is many 
sided. It is suggested by one group of German ministers that 
the worship service be purely a mustkalische leierstunde. They 
point out that das Wort Gottes is conveyed to men through music 
just as surely as through the sermon; and that, in fact, music 
conveys to the worshiper those more important impacts of an 
irrational and noumenal quality which are incommunicable 
through the spoken word. A series of musical-worship services 
of this type has been published by Adolf Heinemann, in the 
Monatsschrift fiir Gottesdienst und kirchliche Kunst.® 

Others are suggesting that dramatics afford possibilities of 
spiritual stimulus and influence which should not be monopo- 
lized by the playhouse and the theater. They see in the new 
mystery play opportunity for developing through stage effects 
a worship atmosphere comparable to that attending sacramen- 
tal worship.’ Critics have been quick to point out the dangers 
of this proposal. Such an identification of dramatics with wor- 
ship, they have said, might easily lead to a condition of naiveté 
in religion such as existed among the folk of the Middle Ages, 
when distinction between fact and fiction was rarely made.” 
And to the suggestion that the mystery play might provide a 
sacramental worship the reply is made: 

§ Cf, also B. Pfarrer Niemann, Feiernde Gemeinde, p. 55, and Pfarrer Koch, Mfonats- 
schrift fiir Gottesdienst u. kirchl. Kunst, 1921, pp. 123 fi. 

9 Cf. Rene Wallau, ‘“‘Gottesdienst—religidses Spiel—Symbolbehandlung,” Feiernde 
Gemeinde, p. 69. 


% Mensching, of. cit., p. 39; cf. also Pfeifer, MGkK, 1923, p. 15. 
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A fundamental distinction might be pointed out between the sacra- 
mental acts in the Lord’s Supper and the acting in the religious play: 
namely, that the play demands human personalities for the portrayal of 
that which is humanly unattainable, and therefore necessarily implies a 
difference between reality and truth, between the portrayer and what is 
portrayed, which introduces the realm of illusion into the performance. 
The sacramental act in the church service, on the other hand, is of an 
objective character, which, to be sure, receives its life from the experi- 
enced attitudes and motives of the participants; yet it portrays nothing, 
but actually mediates." 


A similar type of service proposed is the Feierstunde epischen 
Charakiers, which organizes the worship period around some 
significant historical personality. Michaelis,’ for example, sug- 
gests the following program: 

THEME: Insight into Luther’s Home-Life 
1. Luther’s home—a place of godly peacefulness 
2. Luther’s home—a place of prayerfulness 
3. Luther’s home—a place of work 
. Luther’s home—a place of love 
. Luther’s home—a place of joy 


nn > 


These items, of course, indicate the main outline around which 
the service is to be built. Between each phase of the theme, 
for example, appropriate music, either by the congregation or 
by the choir, is interwoven. 

A fourth type of worship service is the Lichtbildergottesdienst, 
a service in which the stereopticon is a prominent feature. This 
type of service does away with hymnals, prayer-books, and the 
sermon, for the songs and the congregational prayers are thrown 
upon the screen, and instead of a spoken sermon, biblical stories 
and other religious enactments are portrayed for the worship- 
er’s edification. A series of programs, patterned after this type 
of worship service, has been published by Pfarrer Horn, of 
Berlin, in Feiernde Gemeinde." 

* Mensching, op. cit., pp. 39-49. 


2 WGRK, 1922, pp. 203 ff.; cf. also the “‘liturgischer Katechismusgottesdienst,’ 
le Gemeinde, pp. 229 ff. 


> Pp. 341 ff. 
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A word should be said concerning the part that the youth of 
Germany are playing in the liturgical movement. Among cer- 
tain groups of German youth there has emerged a genuine in- 
terest in church worship. These youth have sought independent- 
ly to ally themselves with this movement, principally, perhaps, 
because it offers opportunity for applying their artistic appre- 
ciations—their fondness for form and color, for movement and 
active expression. As a result, Mensching says, there have aris- 
en everywhere, special youth services where, through altar orna- 
mentation, processionals, singing, congregational prayers, and 
similar activities these youth are finding expression for their 
aspirations and appreciations." 


III 

The high-church movement in Germany, although appar- 
ently a minority group,’’ has worked vigorously since its origin 
to reinstate in the evangelical Gottesdienst many features of 
the Catholic liturgy which were deposed during the Reforma- 
tion period. From the standpoint of liturgy, therefore, it may 
well be termed a ‘“‘back to Catholicism movement,” although 
there seems to be no indication that it shares any interest in re- 
uniting with Romanism on any other basis.’° 

The organizing of the High Church Union in 1918, compris- 
ing both ministers and laymen, marked the formal beginning 
of the high-church movement. The objectives of the move- 
ment, as adopted by the Union at the time of its origin, read: 

The High Church Union proposes, in contrast to the over-emphasis 
upon the “preaching of the word,” a stronger emphasis upon the meaning 
of the holy sacraments and their objective character, i.e., their “ex opere 
operato”’ potency, the necessary supposition being that they will be 
observed according to church ordinance (cf. Conf. Augustana, Art. 14). 

It recommends, in order to render the congregation as independent as 
possible of human subjectiveness in the church service, and at the same 

4 Op cit., p. 40. Ss Heiler, op. cit. 


Hans Rost, Katholisierende Tendenzen im heutigen Protestantismus (Miinchen: 
Pfeiffer, 1925). 
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time have them participate voluntarily more than heretofore, a moderate 
receding of the sermon and, in contrast, a richer liturgy. 

It recommends that the evangelical church, in its worship service, 
learn from the Roman church (through church and altar ornamentation, 
priestly vestment, etc.) to take into account the sense of appreciation of 
the beautiful, and to present the holy content always in sacred, dignified 
forms [translated from the German].” 


At a general meeting of the Union in Berlin on October 9, 1918, 
these resolutions were abridged as follows: 

The High Church Union recommends a moderate recession of the ser- 
mon, a stronger emphasis upon the significance of the holy sacraments 
and their objective character,—the necessary supposition being that they 
will be observed according to church ordinance—and a richer liturgical 
form of church worship. 

It will work toward the end that in the church service (through church 
and altar ornamentation, music, enrichment of imagery, etc.) more and 
more attention will be given to the sense of appreciation of the beautiful, 
the noble, and the genuinely popular, and that the holy content will 
always be presented in sacred, dignified forms [translated from the Ger- 
man|.?8 

In 1919 Die Hochkirche was founded.’® This journal has been 
the Union’s chief means of advancing its liturgical reform. 
Further than just advocating liturgical reform, however, the 
High Church Union has prepared and published “orders of 
service’ incorporating the elements of a high-church ritual. 
Several evangelical churches, mostly in Berlin, have availed 
themselves of these prepared forms of ritual, and to that extent 
the ideals of the high-church movement have become operative 
in churches.’° 

7 Martin Schian, Die Reform des Gottesdienstes und die hoch kirchliche Bewegung. 
(Giessen: Tépelmann, 1922), p. 3. The writer is indebted to Dr. W. D. Baskett, of the 
department of modern languages in Central College, Fayette, Mo., for his counsel and 
assistance in translating the passages from the German that appear in this article. 

% Schian, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

19 The journal appeared in 1919 as Die Hochkirche. In 1920 it changed to Monats- 
schrift der H. V. Since 1921 it has appeared under the title Die Hochkirche. 

 Schian (op. cit.) records that such services were conducted in the chapel of the 
Elisabethkrankenhauses in Berlin in 1920, the Berliner Reformationkirche, October 25, 


1921; and on August 10-11 the Sichsische Arbeitsgemeinschaft of H. V. conducted an 
“evangelisch-lutherisches Hochamt” in Chemnitz. Others followed. 
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Toward the end of the year in 1924 a group advocating a more 
decisive high-church program split off from the High Church 
Union and established themselves as the “High Church Oecu- 
menical Association.”’ The statement of their position, which 
follows, indicates, in the words of the late Adolf von Harnack 
“how unmistakably Roman Catholic” the intentions of this 
recent group are: 

I, Standing steadfastly upon this platform the High Church Oecumeni- 
cal Association acknowledges: 
1. The Church established by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ the 
visible, divine institution of salvation. 
. The divinely revealed word of the Holy Scripture as the rule and 


tS 


guide for faith and life. 
3. The ecumenical symbols as the Confession of the entire Church, 
II, And in accordance therewith, it declares itself to be in favor of restor- 
ing the goods of the ancient, undivided Church wherever they have 
fallen into decay, hence: 

1. For the restoration of the authority of the holy office established by 
Christ in the Church and of the episcopal constitution, with 
apostolic succession. 

2. For the acknowledgment of the objective character of the holy 
sacrament and for careful education as to its salutary use. 

3. For the restoration of the ancient church liturgy, especially the 
holy Eucharist as the chief and central article of Christian worship. 

4. For the renewing of the church customs in connection with the 

seasons of the church calendar. 

For the revival of the conventual calling, including the lay-orders 

that later grew out of them, and the cultivation of spiritual exer- 


Un 


cises. 

It strives further, having faith in the promises of the Master (John 
17:21), for a close communion and the most intimate union with all 
Christians who take their stand upon this platform, without regard 
for the boundaries of countries and confessions. It heartily invites to 
join its fellowship all who accede to the ecumenicity and catholicity 
of the Church of Christ as implied in these principles [translated from 
the German],”? 


2 Christliche Welt (1925), Heft 7/8. 


22 (na sancta (1925), Heft 1, p. 3; from Mensching, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Commenting upon the high-church movement, Friedrich 
Heiler has said that the High Church Union aspires not only 
to enrich liturgical life, but it actually aims to set the sermon 
back in deference to the celebration of the sacrament. This, per- 
haps, is one of the most distinctive features of its reform. In 
the Magdeburg Dom, as well as in several Berlin churches, 
there occurs occasionally what is termed an “evangelical 
Hochamt,” which is an elaborate Eucharist liturgy, such as is 
used in the Roman Catholic mass. 

According to Heiler’s observations, the preponderate major- 
ity of German Protestants have no interest in the high-church 
tendency. In fact, they are frankly hostile to it. For the most 
part, those who are concerned to enrich the Protestant service 
of worship, outside of this small high-church party, aim to 
achieve this end without bringing in Catholic features. 


IV 

In many ways the most interesting phase of the new liturgi- 
cal movement in Germany is the work being done by Rudolf 
Otto and his associates. For several years Professor Otto has 
been conducting services of worship in a small chapel in 
Marburg, just across the river Lahn, west of the town. Here 
each Saturday evening at eight o’clock students and townsfolk 
come together to worship. In recent years these services have 
been conducted by some of Otto’s associates—local ministers 
and lecturers in the university. But it is Otto’s form of service 
that is followed. 

On the same evening of each week, and at the same hour, in 
a small, ancient chapel, just east of the old Gothic Elizabeth 
Church in Marburg, Friedrich Heiler conducts his services of 
worship, which in essential form vary only slightly from Otto’s 
ritual. Thus side by side, as it were, in quaint old Marburg two 
significant experiments in worship are going on. 

* Heiler has set forth his views on church worship in his pamphlet Katholischer und 
evangelischer Gottesdienst (Miinchen, 1925). 
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In later years Otto has been giving a great deal of his time to 
liturgical problems. In addition to his work in Marburg he 
and Gustav Mensching, one of his former students, publish the 
Chorgebete,4 a periodical booklet providing programs of wor- 
ship, incorporating Otto’s form of service, for rural and village 
churches. Ludwig Heitman, writing in the Christliche Welt, re- 
fers to the Chorgebete as a valuable practical experiment in en- 
riching the liturgy of congregations in the small provinces, And 
this may be taken as a representative opinion of the contribu- 
tion that Otto and his associates are making to the worship 
services in the local churches. 

Among other changes for improving modern Protestant litur- 
gy Otto urges the writing of new religious hymns. He laments 
the fact that in home and church festivals only the old songs 
are sung. There is a crying need, he urges, for introducing into 
these occasions new songs which shall give fresh and direct ex- 
pression to the feelings, experiences, and aspirations of the pres- 
ent day. Is our time less religious than other periods? he asks. 
Or is our religion so subjective, so “worldly,” so “unchurchly,” 
that while it lends itself well enough to religious ballads and 
occasionally to choral or concert compositions, it does not ap- 
propriately adapt itself to congregational singing in the 
churches? Otto doubts this. What our time must do, he 
urges, is demonstrate that it, too, like ages past, can “sing unto 
the Lord a new song.’”’ Not that we shall discard the old songs; 
but that we shall add to them the expressions of our own 
hearts.?5 

Speaking of the content of the new hymns, Otto cautions 
against making them instruments of dogma. Let us avoid sing- 
ing dogma, either old or new, he pleads. The present age needs 

4 Chorgebele—fiir Kirche, Schule und Haus insonderheit auch fiir Jugendfeiern 


(Giessen: Tépelmann). 

*5 Rudolf Otto, in collaboration with Hermann Stephani, of the music department 
in the University of Marburg, has written some new hymns and has included them in 
his services. A few of them appear in the Appendix of Otto’s Zur Erneuerung u. Ausge- 


staltung des Gottesdienstes. 
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personal, aspirational hymns—songs that express intimate com- 
munion and tenderness. The austere, harsh, festive types have 
passed on. We want Christ lyrics, hymns of consecration, 
hymns of reflection, contemplation, introspection—hymns that 
will enrich the inner life, and bring us to the very height of spir- 
itual utterance, to quietude.”® 

One of the interesting aspects of Otto’s ser .ce is the manner 
in which he combines the features of the Predigtgottesdienst and 
the Anbetunggottesdienst. ‘The service is in three parts: Part I 
centers around the “preaching of the word’ and culminates in 
the sermon; Part II takes the form of an intermission during 
which the offering is taken and announcements are made; Part 
IIT is decidedly a devotional service, consisting of antiphonal 
chanting and devotional reading, culminating in the sacrament 
of silence. Perhaps the most singular aspect of Otto’s service is 
this sacrament of silence, which he designates as the “high 
point” and the climax of the service. Otto’s proposal to intro- 
duce a sacrament of silence into the Lutheran Gottesdienst has 
evoked some derisive comments from among certain contem- 
porary religious writers. Thus Karl Barth, writing in Zwischen 
der Zeiten, gingerly chides the introduction of ‘‘a sacrament of 
silence into the Church of the Word.’”’ And Martin Schian, in 
Die Reform des Gottesdienstes und die hochkirchliche Bewegung, 
refers to the sacrament of silence as an ‘‘unevangelical phenome- 
non,” 

Otto’s sacrament of silence is apparently an adaptation of 
the Quaker silent worship. He is reported to have said that the 
most worshipful service he was ever present in was a Quaker 
meeting in Boston, during his visit to America. Commenting 
upon the Quaker silent worship in his [dea of the Holy, he writes: 


It is the most spiritual form of divine service which has ever been 
practised, and contains an element which no form of worship ought to be 


26 Zur Erneuerung und Ausgestaltung des Gottesdienstes (Giessen: Tépelmann, 1925), 


PP. 39740. 
27 Heiler, op. cit., p. 12. 
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without, but which . . . . is unduly neglected in our Protestant devotional 
life. We must learn it once again from the Quakers, and thereby restore 
to our divine service a spirit of consecration, the loss of which has cost it 
dearly,”” 

Yet Otto’s sacrament of silence is not to be identified with 
the Quaker silent worship, or, on the other hand, as he himself 
emphatically cautions, with the Catholic mass. “All that tends 
in that direction,” he writes, “‘is bound to go astray.’’*? Neither 
of these, he believes, is wholly adaptable to the Protestant 
worship service. 

But though these two means are excluded, it is yet possible to find 
another way to introduce Silent Worship into our ordinary Sunday 
services, and so to give these a consecration which is as yet lacking to 
them. We can make the service culminate and find its climax in a short 
period of silence which shall be at once the silence of sacrament and the 
silence of waiting, and which may become, at least for the more practical, 
also a realization of union. We may devise an opportunity of silent dedi- 
cation which will avoid the ceremonial apparatus and mythology of the 
doctrine of “Transubstantiation,” and yet in its simplicity and pure 
spirituality may be more deeply sacramental than the Mass, for which 
many are again beginning to crave. We have only to follow the indica- 
tions afforded by the example of the “Silent Worship” of the Quakers.°° 
This sacrament of silence, then, as interpreted by Otto, is to 
be that supreme moment in the service when God invades the 
presence, as it were, and he and the worshipers meet. 

The hours of His “visitation” and His “return” are rare and solemn 
occasions, different essentially not only from the ‘‘profane’’ life of every 
day, but also from the calm confiding mood of the believer, whose trust 
is to live ever before the face of God. They are the topmost summits in 
the life of the Spirit. They are not only rare occasions, they must needs 
be so for our sakes, for no creature can bear often or for long the full near- 
ness of God’s majesty in its beatitude and in its awfulness...... They 
are the real sacrament, in comparison with which all high official cere- 
monials, Masses, and rituals the world over become the figurings of a 
child. And a Divine Service would be the truest which led up to such a 
mystery and the riches of grace that ensue upon the realization of it.5* 


Op. cit. (rev. Eng. trans., 1928), p. 216. 39 Jbhid., p. 219. 
29 Tbid., p. 218. 3t [bid., p. 220. (Italics mine.) 
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Otto is attempting to create such a divine service. A transla- 


tion of one of his services follows: 


I. THE PREACHING SERVICE 
1, ORGAN PRELUDE: Minister and deacon go to their seats, Congrega- 
tion rises to greet them. All are seated. 
?, CONGREGATIONAL HyMN: Minister goes to the altar. Deacon remains 
in his place to conduct the congregational responses. 
3, OpeNntNG Psatm: To be read responsively, minister, deacon, and con- 
gregation, or sung antiphonally by deacon [cantor] and choir. 


u 


But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed 
thee, O Israel, 
fear not for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by name; thou art mine. 
Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant whom I have chosen; 
That ye may know and believe me, and understand that I am he. 
Before me there was no God formed, neither shall there be after me. 
I, even I, am the Lord; and beside me there is no saviour. 


[ have declared, and have saved, and I have shewed, when tl 


here was no strange 
god among you. 

*Therefore ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that Iam God. Yea, before the 
day was I am he; and there is none that can deliver out of my hand. 


I will work, and who shall let it?”? AMEN. 


4. INTERCESSION (Kyrie Eleison): 
Lord, God! 
*Have mercy upon us. 
O Christ! 
*Have mercy upon us. 
Lord, God! 
*Ifave mercy upon us. 


5. GLtoriA: Glory to God in the highest 
*And on earth peace, good will to men. 
The Lord be with thee. 
*And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 

. Cottect: O God, thou, in the fulness of time, hast established thy 
church in the world to be the spiritual home and refuge for all man- 
kind, and to lead them to a true and fuller knowledge of thee. It is 


Since the writing of this manuscript there has appeared in the October issue of 
the J/ibbert Journal an article by Rudolf Otto in which he presents an English version 
of the same order of service that we have translated. A comparison of the translations, 
however, discloses no significant variations; hence we are submitting our translation 
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thy will that it stand forth a living temple, a holy brotherhood and 
priesthood, wherein everyone may approach thee directly in suppli- 
cation and praise. Let all thy people discern and ponder this true 
nature and holy purpose of thy church, and fill them with a burning 
longing for unity in faith and life, in love and hope, through Christ, 
thy Son, our Lord. AMEN. 

Deacon: O Lord, our God. Restrain, here and everywhere, all 
striving for secular power and mastery over the souls of men. Give us 
all, especially all ministers, teachers and leaders, a humble heart and 
the readiness to serve in the mind oi Christ. And grant that there 
may be established throughout the world a holy, universal church, 
reconciling and uniting, bringing all people harmoniously together 
for the adoration of thy holiness, through Christ, thy Son, our Lord. 
MINISTER AND CONGREGATION: *Amen. 


. Frrst READING OF ScRIPTURE: Matt. 23:1-11: “All ye are brethren.” 


DEACON AND CONGREGATION: Hallelujah, Hallelujah, Hallelujah! 
CONGREGATIONAL Hymn, [During singing, collection is taken and 
deposited in container on the side table.] Minister goes to the pulpit. 


. THe SALUTATION—SECOND READING OF ScripTuRE: I Pet. 2:9-10. 


“Ye are a royal priesthood.” 

THE SERMON. 

Tue CLosinc SALutatTion: [Organ playing very softly, giving oppor- 
tunity for private meditation on the sermon, gradually modulating 
to:| 

Tue HyMN AFTER THE SERMON. 


II. INTERMISSION FOR OFFERING AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MINISTER has come to the altar. Deacon presents him with the offer- 
ing. Minister places it on the altar, saying: “Lord, our God, may 
these gifts redound to thy honor in service to our fellowmen.” 
CONGREGATION: *Amen, 


. DEACON reads from the lectern: announcements of deaths, baptisms, 


weddings, etc. Minister at altar offers an appropriate prayer of inter- 
cession after each announcement. 

DEACON AND CONGREGATION: *Amen. 

BRIEF ORGAN SELECTION: Deacon lights remaining candles, Minister 
and deacon go to their places. 
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Ill, SERVICE OF ADORATION 


1, PSALM OF ASPIRATION: Read responsively. 





Arise, shine; for thy light is come 
*And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
*But the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee. 
And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
*And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

But ye shall be called the priests of the Lord— 
*And men shall call you servants of our God. AMEN. 


2, CONFESSION OF Faitu: [Organ intonates song of faith] 
DEACON [sings]: We believe in one God. 
CONGREGATION: 

Creator of heaven and earth, 

Who, through Christ, his Son, hath 
given himself to us as a Father. 

He will at all times nourish and 
preserve us to eternal blessedness, 

Through the Holy Spirit in faith. 

No sorrow shall befall us. 

After this tribulation, there is 
prepared for us eternal life. AEN. 


3. Minister: Lift up your hearts and let us pray. [An informal prayer 
follows, reverberating the sermon. General intercession.] 
DEACON AND CONGREGATION: *Amen. 

4. RESPONSIVE READING [litany for church and community—S. Chor- 
gebete, No. 34]: Let us pray together prayer No. 34. [He waits until the 
congregation opens the book.] Lord God, our heavenly Father, Make 
thyself known in us with a new revelation, that through us the world 
shall be drawn in love unto thee. 

MINISTER AND CONGREGATION: Hear us, gracious Father. 

Dracon: And may the time come quickly, as thou hast promised, when 
everything shall be subjected to thee, and thy kingdom shall appear 
with power; when thou shalt be all in all. 

MINISTER AND CONGREGATION: Hear us, gracious Father. AMEN. 

. Minister kneels and pronounces the invocation: Come, Oh Lord, and 
come quickly. Come, we pray thee, even now into our midst, that our 
souls may recover in the light of thy countenance. 

Deacon: The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him. 
DEACON AND CONGREGATION kneel. 


vr 
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SACRAMENT OF SILENCE: Silent Prayer 


[The prayer-bell strikes three strokes three times. All rise. | 

6. Organ intonates while MINISTER sings: Our Father who art in heaven— 
CONGREGATION sings: Hallowed be thy name... . forever. AMEN. 
Cuoir repeats conclusion: For thine is the kingdom and the power, 
and the glory for ever. AMEN. [Or “Gloria” sung by choir, or solo, or 
by congregation. ] 

. Minister: The Lord be with thee. 
*And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. Holy, Mighty, Eternal God, Thou everlasting King. Be- 
hold our people lie in darkness and wait upon thee. Send us thy king- 
dom and send it quickly, through Christ, thy Son, our Lord. 
*Amen. 
Minister: Benediction, 
CONGREGATION: Amen, Amen, Amen. 

8. CONGREGATIONAL HyMN. ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


~I 














SOME EARLY PRACTICES OF BAPTISTS 
IN AMERICA 


R. E. E. HARKNESS 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


S IS now well known, the Baptists as an organized 
body of Christians had their origin in 1608 upon the 
proclamation and practice of the principles of freedom 

of conscience, soul liberty, the necessity of personal regenera- 
tion through conscious belief, and faith in Christ as Savior. 
It was not the mode of baptism, but the time, the purpose, and 
significance of baptism, that set them apart from other Chris- 
tian groups. 

They required first of all, as religious people, an experience 
of inner spiritual rebirth through fellowship with Jesus and then 
insisted upon the individual uniqueness of that experience. 
Christ alone was lord and master of this new-born soul. In him 
was complete sufficiency found and therefore entire liberty of 
spirit. None other could dictate or enforce spiritual require- 
ments. Neither forms nor rites could bring purity and peace to 
the human heart. Jesus was all and in all. 

But in such an extreme spiritual democracy wherein did au- 
thority rest, or how could the will of authority be exercised? 
For manifestly among such believers in personal freedom the 
local church did not exist as the source of power and control, 
the representative of divine order, or even as the medium of 
God’s saving and redeeming grace. Rather it was but the vol- 
untary associating-together of such believers by mutual cove- 
nant and compact for their several inspiration, instruction, and 
edification. Within the church as such there was no regulating 
force, divinely appointed. 

How, then, was order to be assured? How was likeness and 
unity to be guaranteed? What, precisely, were the determina- 
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tives of this religious group? What constituted one a Baptist? 
What did Baptists believe and practice? How could the crite- 
rion be discovered and maintained, the standard enforced? 

Such questions could not be settled by the local church, 
else there would have arisen a system composed of as many 
sects as there were churches, each sufficient unto itself. There 
would have been established an indefinite number of separate 
and distinct churches instead of a denomination composed of 
free and independent but kindred bodies. If there was to be 
any common denominator and thus any harmony, unity, affilia- 
tion, there must be some criterion which could be resolved upon 
only by such churches meeting together in council and consul- 
tation. Such a council was known among them as an associa- 
tion. 

Thus the association became the most important factor, per- 
haps, in the organization and development of the Baptist de- 
nomination. Its origin is to be found in the very natural and 
necessary effort to discover common ground among this rapidly 
growing multitude of radical independents in religious con- 
cernments. It was the debating and organizing school of the 
group, though without legislative or administrative powers. As 
a voluntary assembly of the general membership of the various 
churches they wrought out in mutual agreement their inter- 
pretation of the New Testament church. Thus by covenant 
and compact, free and unenforced, without earthly authority 
of supreme head or hierarchy, they determined their definitions 
of Christian faith and conduct; of church membership and 
control; of principles and polity; until there was fashioned a de- 
nomination with authority and unity found in common faith 
and loyalty in Jesus Christ alone. 

A very simple and brief survey of some of the early American 
associations at work upon this task constitutes the purpose of 
this paper. 

The first American association was that of Philadelphia, 
formed in 1707. Others we shall review are the following: 
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Sandy Creek, North Carolina, 1758; Ketockton, Virginia, 1766; 
Warren, Rhode Island, 1767; Strawberry, Virginia, 1776; 
Shaftsbury, Vermont, 1780; Warwick, New York, 1790; Abing- 
ton, northeast Pennsylvania, 1807. 

It was the custom of the churches to send up to the associa- 
tion by the hand of their delegates such perplexing questions as 
may have given them concern throughout the year, to be dis- 
cussed and answered if possible upon the floor of the assembly. 
To simplify our study and make it more concise we have col- 
lected some of these questions and the decisions of the associa- 
tions thereon under the following five general heads: (1) 
“Personal and Domestic Conduct”; (II) “Church Discipline 
of Members”’; (IIT) “‘Church Polity”’; (IV) “Political and Social 
Problems’’; (V) Christian Doctrine.” 

J 

One question of personal conduct which appeared early in 
the history of the associations might be of very vital concern 
to ministers of suburban churches today. It arose in Philadel- 
phia in 1728 and again in 1735, in Warwick in 1791, and in 
Sandy Creek in 1812. Briefly it was whether a person should 
be permitted to become a member of a church which was not 
the nearest in location to the place of his abode. Invariably the 
answer was “No,” there being “neither precept nor precedent 
for such a practice in Scripture.” He must unite with the church 
of his own community. 

In these early days the home came directly under the super- 
vision of the church. In varying form the question was often 
raised whether family worship was compulsory on the part of 
church members. It was always answered in the affirmative, 
but treatment of the offender was usually left with the local 
church. The Strawberry Association, however, is one of the 
most definite in its decision. In 1817 this question was asked: 
“Is a member, who is head of a family, and does not keep up 
worship in his family, eligible to any office in the church?” 
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Answered: ‘Neither eligible to office nor can he ‘frame an ex- 
cuse to justify the omission of that important duty.’ ” 

What problems marriage raised, even as in the days of primi- 
tive Christianity and today! This from Philadelphia in 1724: 
“Whether a believer may marry an unbeliever without coming 
under church censure for it?”” Answered in the negative. And 
from Sandy Creek, North Carolina, in 1808: “Is there gospel 
liberty for a person to marry his wife’s sister?” (We hope “‘de- 
ceased wife’ was meant!) Answer: “No.” To a similar ques- 
tion Philadelphia answered in 1756 that since such marriages 
were not recognized by the laws of the land it was inadvisable 
for the church to do so, but in 1767 replied to sucha query that 
“the case is doubtful.” 

In 1791 the church at Great Valley raised the poser: “What 
steps ought a church to take in respect of a member who hath 
married the son of a former husband’s sister?””? This was judged 
too profound for hasty answer, and it was therefore ruminated 
upon until the following year when the good doctors of divinity 
and the deacons decided that it was quite proper for the lady 
to marry her nephew. 

It was left for Strawberry, Virginia, in 1803, to give variety 
to the question: “Ts it right for a man to use the office of a 
deacon and his wife an unbeliever?”’ To which the association 
replied that it seemed quite right provided the wife “‘be of good 
report.” 

Sunday observance raised many problems, but one wonders 
what queries might have been sent up by these great leaders 
today. Ketockton, Virginia, in 1815 reports the following: “Is 
it agreeable to the word of God that articles of merchandise 
should be offered for sale, at the house of God, upon days of 
public worship?” Answer: “We entirely disapprove of making 
the House of God a House of Merchandise but we do not think 
the selling of religious Books, at Meetings on any days, except 
the Lord’s day, is defiling the House, or worship of God, or in 
any wise repugnant to his word.” But in 1830 Sandy Creek is 


even more solicitous: ‘Is it right for a church to sit in confer- 
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ence on the Lord’s Day, to receive complaints and act on 
them?” To which the emphatic answer was: “It is not right, 
only in cases of unavoidable necessity.”’ 

But what of this item in the Sandy Creek minutes of 1809: 
“Tn answer to a query from Abbotts Creek Church the follow- 
ing was made: “To marry and make a feast on the Lord’s Day 
is inexpedient’ ’’?? And all ministers will delight in this from 
Strawberry of 1800: “Is it agreeable to the Word of God for 
ministers to marry on the Sabbath and receive their pay?” 
Answer: ‘‘We think it is no crime, provided the minister do 
not neglect his religious duties.” 

But some churches were even more personal in their super- 
vision. In the Strawberry minutes we read that certain 
churches made dress a matter of discipline but “in time such 
discord and confusion arose that church jurisdiction was prop- 
erly abandoned and, as an answer to a query advises, ‘left to 
the individual conscience.’ Evidently these guardians of the 
church soon learned that women had minds of their own though 
they might not speak them within the sanctuary! 

Within this same association in May, 1805, some church in- 
quired: ‘‘Is it extortion to sell corn amongst brethren at three 
dollars per barrel at this time?”? To which the reply was, ‘‘We 
think not.” 

However, the most interesting as well as the most amusing 
of such cases is, perhaps, that of the husband and wife who quar- 
reled over the skimming of the milk. The good man claimed 
his helpmate skimmed too closely to allow him to make good 
cheese from the milk. They could come to no agreement; their 
local church found it too profound for solution, but the associa- 
tion, composed mostly of the masculine element, undoubtedly, 


pronounced in favor of the man. 
II 


From such considerations we readily pass to that of the dis- 
cipline of members. Does anyone hear the slightest complaint 


on the part of ministers today that members are not faithful 
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in their attendance upon the services of worship? Well, it was 
evidently one of the most serious and perplexing conditions of 
the past. Measurably so because the church was a covenant 
institution—members covenanted together and with God “to 
forget not the assembling of themselves together.’ That cove- 
nant was therefore holy and sacred and to break it was to com- 
mit one of the most grievous of sins. So when such a question 
arose in the Strawberry meeting of 1814, as it did among many, 
“What shall be done with members who, for months together, 
fail to fill their seats at church meetings and who, by order of 
the church, have been visited at different times and to no good 
effect?” the answer was: “Deal with such members as trans- 
gressors,” or “The Covenant relation,” renders it necessary and 
consequently justifiable to disown such members. 

How many of us are acquainted with the excuse involved in 
this question sent up by the Kingwood church to Philadelphia 
in 1767: ‘Whether a church ought to suspend or excommuni- 
cate one for not keeping his place in the church, on account of 
his not approving the order of preaching used by the minister 
of the place”? And how many glory in the answer: “That the 
complaint is trivial, nevertheless forbearance should be used, 
but how long is left to the discretion of the church.’’ Oh, for the 
authority of the good old days! 

A question of discipline which seems quite foreign to the 
church of today had to do with the propriety of a church mem- 
ber uniting with the Masonic order. In most cases the associa- 
tions were very careful to state that as such they knew nothing 
about Masonry per se, and very often the question was laid 
over until the following year when such a cautious answer as 
Sandy Creek’s of 1826 would be given: “Resolved, That we do 
not fellowship the practice of any member in our connection 
joining with or frequenting Mason lodges”! But the recorder 
of the minutes thought the matter should be discretionary with 
church members, and by 18sq it was declared that “intelligent 
church members would not make Masonry a test of fellowship.” 
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The Shaftsbury Association of 1802 is to be recognized as 
analyzing the problem a little more acutely. “As to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of Free Masonry” they had nothing to 
say but they did declare that if a member of the church joined 
a lodge and continued within it though he knew it displeased 
his fellow-members he ‘‘ought to be rejected from fellowship,” 
not because he was a Mason but because he was a disturber of 


the peace, a breaker of his covenant oath. 
{it 


Many of these cases are closely related to church polity, but 
this topic has been reserved for questions more intimately con- 
cerned with practices within the church itsell. Many of them 
had to do obviously with the rites of membership. 

A particularly frequent question was what constituted valid 
baptism. In 1732 the Philadelphia Association declared that 
immersion by the hands of an unbaptized person was not valid. 
But in 1705 the same Association took the position that there 
was no objection to immersion performed by a ‘‘minister of the 
church of England,” provided the candidate had “been bap- 
tized on a profession of faith and repentance.” Yet the Sandy 
Creek churches in 1839 refused to acknowledge such baptism 
because the “Baptist is the only denomination that can claim 
descent from the apostolic churches,” all other ““denominations 
have either seceded from Rome or from one another,” and “we 
cannot admit the validity of their baptisms without admitting 
that they are true and scriptural gospel churches, if we do this 
we unchurch ourselves.” 

A slightly different phase of the question arose with the 
Shaftsbury group, Vermont, in 1791: ‘‘Does any person, merely 
by virtue of being baptized, become a member of a particular 
visible church?” Answered in the negative. 

This inquiry regarding the proper mode of receiving new 
members was closely associated with that regarding the prac- 
tice of the laying-on of hands. In 1783 the Newtown church 
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inquired of her sisters of the Philadelphia gathering ‘“‘whether 
laying on of hands be an ordinance of the gospel to be adminis- 
tered to all baptized persons, or only in particular cases?” The 
answer we think is noteworthy. It was that “imposition of 
hands on baptized persons has been the general practice of the 
churches in union with this Association and is still used by 
most of them,... .”’ but: “Resolved, That any person scrupling 
to submit thereto, may be admitted to the fellowship of the 
church without it.” 

In 1790 the Strawberry Association (after a great deal of de- 
bating) by a majority voted that this “apostolic practice... . 
is now obligatory upon us.” The same question arose in the 
Sandy Creek meetings of 1808 and 1809 when it was answered 
in the affirmative, but in 1810 “‘it was left to the discretion of 
the churches and soon dropped out.” 

A uniform practice regarding communion was not adopted 
until a very late period, if it can be said ever to have been adopt- 
ed. In 1740 the Philadelphia Association was asked to decide 
“whether it is regular to baptize persons proposing for baptism, 
upon the plea that they may be at liberty to communicate 
where they please?” This was 
answered in the negative, nemine contra dicente, for these reasons: 

1. Because in the great commission, we are commanded to teach and ob- 
serve all things which Christ hath enjoined upon us in the gospel. 
2. Because it is not agreeable to the practice of the Apostles. .... 
. Because such a practice is directly destructive to all gospel rules, order, 
and discipline; for by such way all offences and irregularities, yea, even 
the most scandalous immoralities and fundamental] errors, must escape 


Ww 


without proper censure. .... 


In 1784 the same Association was asked: ‘“‘What measure 
ought to be taken with a sister church who holds and actually 
admits unbaptized persons to the Lord’s supper?”’ To which the 
reply was: ‘Such a church may and ought, in the first instance, 
to be written to by a sister church, exhorting them to desist 
from such a practice, and to keep the ordinances as they were 
delivered to them in the word of God.”’ 
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In 1790 and again in 1793 the Strawberry churches had the 
question presented in this form: “‘Whether, according to our 
constitution,” or “‘is it legal for Baptists to commune with other 
societies?”’ To which an emphatic “‘no”’ was given in the earlier 
meeting, and a qualifying “we think not” in the later year. 
Nevertheless the question was before this same Association as 
late as 1817, and according to some historians it agitated the 
churches until 1850, after which the decision was left with the 
local church. 

In the light of present-day discussions among Baptists it is 
interesting to note that the question of open communion, if not 
open membership, was proposed in the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion as early as 1740. The delegates from Cohansie, New Jersey, 
inquired: ‘‘Whether a pious person of the number of Pedo- 
Baptists, who forbears to have his own children sprinkled, may 
be admitted in to our communion without being baptized? 
And doth not the refusing admittance to such an one, discover 
want of charity in a church so refusing?” 

This, 
given to a vote, passed all in the negative. Nemine contra dicente. 
Reasons annexed: 

1. It isnot for want of charity .... but it is because we find, in the com- 
mission, that no unbaptized persons are to be admitted into church 
commun1on, 

. Because it is the church’s duty to maintain the ordinances as they are 
delivered to us in Scripture. 

. Because we cannot see it agreeable, in any respect, for the procuring 
that unity, unfeigned love, and undisturbed peace, which is required, 
and ought to be in and among Christian communities. 


nD 


LoS) 


A New Testament injunction which gave all the churches 
much concern for many years was washing the disciples’ feet. 
Even the enlightened and judicious mother of all other associa- 
tions had to consider the query at least twice, but each time 
with her usual good sense. In 1771 the reply was given to the 
church at Dividing Creek that the necessity of the practice 
“can no otherwise be determined than by fixing the genuine 
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sense of that Scripture [John 13:1-17], which to do is earnestly 
recommended.” And in 1792 it answered the church at West 
Creek: “This association consider the washing of feet, as men- 
tioned in the New Testament, only as a pattern of humility; 
nevertheless have no objection to those practising it who think 
it a duty.” 

In Sandy Creek, however, it was a question of recurring in- 
sistence. In 1807 the decision was that foot-washing was “an 
ordinance of God, to continue in his church until Christ’s second 
coming.” In 1811 it was confronted with a twofold question: 
(1) “Is it in order for a church without a pastor to proceed to the 
washing of each other’s feet?’ Answered in the affirmative. (2) 
‘‘When is the proper season for this duty, whether after com- 
munion, or at any other time?”’ Answer: “After communion, 
or at any time.” The historian’s comment upon this particular 
case given in 1858 is that though foot-washing is not a church 
ordinance it is nevertheless a “command of Christ to teach 
humility and equality and to be observed by Christians in their 
social intercourse—to be performed, not by a minister, or any 
other church officer, but by one another.” It is to be remem- 
bered, however, he continues, that it is not a sanitary measure 
but purely a symbol of the brotherhood. 

In 1812 the Warren Association cautiously stated: “We do 
not think that the example suggested can, like baptism, or the 
Lord’s supper, be a standing ordinance in the house of God.” 
Pressed for a reason for their decision, the committee wisely 
quoted Scripture in defense: “‘from I Tim. 5:10 it appears that 
there were some in the churches who had never washed the 
saints’ feet.” 

Ordination, whether of deacons or of ministers, long raised 
problems among the churches. Strawberry in 1791 declared 
that the uniform method of ordaining a minister was for the 
church to “call for Presbytery of ministers to examine him, and, 
if found qualified, to ordain him by fasting and prayer and im- 
position of hands.” But “itinerant ordination” was universally 
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frowned upon as unscriptural. A man must be ordained to a 
church, except, as Sanday Creek recorded in 1809, “‘it shall be 
clearly manifest that a preacher is about to go a place where he 
might be useful, and cannot be conveniently ordained at the 
place to which he is going.”’ In 1841 this Association of North 
Carolina passed the progressive resolution to the effect that al- 
though the independence of each church was recognized and 
no tribunal could ‘‘question its authority, yet the common good 
of the churches would be realized by each church agreeing to 
send up their candidates for the ministry to the association for 
examination, to be licensed and ordained by that body.” 

The question “‘Is it agreeable to the gospel for a deacon to act 
on trial before ordination?” was answered in the affirmative by 
this Association, to which some objection was taken as being 
without scriptural warrant. 

Baptist ministers of those early days evidently were as jealous 
of their titles as are some of their successors of today. For a 
number of years the question had been raised in the old Sandy 
Creek Association as to whether the offices of elder and bishop 
were “now in use in Christ’s church.” Finally in 1774 it was 
voted that they were and three bishops were appointed, under 
the name of ‘“‘apostles,’’ but the next year they were discon- 
tinued because, according to the record, “either the spirit of 
free government ran too high among the churches to submit to 
such an officer; or the thing was wrong in itself; and not being 
of God, soon fell.’’ But in 1792 the Philadelphia assembly ‘‘rec- 
ommended that the terms pastors, bishops and elders, as used 
in our Confession of faith be adopted.’ No record of such use 
is to be found, however. In 1829 Sandy Creek resolved to dis- 
continue “the title of reverend prefixed to a minister’s name, 
and substitute, as a more scriptural appellation, the title Elder.” 
One questions if this may not have been due to the influence 
of Alexander Campbell, so prominent at that period. 

In the Abington minutes of 1843 we read: ‘‘Until this time 
the pastors were designated as Elders but the clerks this year 
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took the liberty of publishing them as ‘Bishops.’ ”’ At the next 
anniversary of the Association the following resolution was of- 
fered and ordered to be held over until the next session: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That in printing the statistics of our association the pas- 
tors of the churches be designated as Bishops that being their 
scriptural appellation!’ The resolution, however, did not carry, 
much to the regret of the clerk who thought “bishop much 
more appropriate than Reverend which is applied to Supreme 
Being—Holy and Reverend is His Name.” 

It would seem that certain ministers of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation were very solicitous respecting this matter. In 1845 the 
clerk was “‘instructed to affix the scriptural designation Bishop 
to the names of the Pastors of the churches, in all the official 
documents of this body.” It went into effect immediately. In 
the minutes of the same year we read: ‘Resolved, That we deep- 
ly sympathize with the First African Church in Philadelphia, 
in the loss which they have sustained in the decrease of their 
late venerable Bishop James Burroughs.” 

In the following year sanity returned, and upon the sugges- 
tion of the Spruce Street Church, recognizing “the scriptural 
right of the pastors of the churches to the title,” it was never- 
theless deemed “‘unimportant to use” it, and the former action 
was rescinded. But it is perhaps worth noting that one man 
only won the title, and he was already dead. 

A subject of very practical concern to all the churches was the 
support of the gospel ministry. It must be recalled that among 
all other denominations, perhaps, such support was made com- 
pulsory by legal enactment. But this had been protested by 
the Baptists as one of their primary principles. For them all 
church relations were purely voluntary. Yet as new members 
came to them, some undoubtedly from other religious bodies, 
there was considerable agitation for the use of force. We read 
in the Shaftsbury minutes of 1803: “It is said by those who 
plead for the aid of civil power in these things that without it 
the visibility of religion cannot be supported; and that men will 
not do their equal proportion freely, without having recourse to 
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civil law.’’ But our fathers had stronger faith in their fellow- 
members. ‘‘But were we, beloved, closely to observe the order 
of the gospel in these matters, our practice would soon convince 
the world that all such arguing is vain.” 

The Warren, Rhode Island, Association in 1789 ruled that 
voluntary support was the only acceptable one for Baptists 
and that there were three modes for its accomplishment: (1) 
voluntary subscription; (2) establishing a fund, the interest of 
which might be used; (3) voluntary assessment of the estate of 
each member of the congregation. 

The Shaftsbury churches objected to the establishment of a 
fund as not being scriptural though they acknowledged that 
there was ‘‘a significant silence in the New Testament about 
the mode of ministerial compensation.’’ Among Baptists, how- 
ever, they find that ‘“‘some adopt the mode of voluntary stipu- 
lation with the preacher; others agree among themselves how 
much they will give the preacher without consulting him. Some, 
again, carry in their presents individually without any mental 
consultation, while others trust to their weekly or monthly 
contributions.”’ The mode is not essential provided “‘such col- 
lections are not made by the force of human law; that the 
burden is equalized as nearly as circumstances will admit and 
that enough is done.” 

Churches in the Warwick, New York, Association seem to 
have had peculiar difficulty in meeting their expenses. In 1796 
we find the question: “Is it convenient with the word of God, 
and agreeable to our faith and order to have recourse to the 
civil law to collect money of persons for the support of the 
gospel, provided they have engaged to pay the same by promise 
or subscription?” To which the following keenly legalistic an- 
swer is given: “We do not recommend this measure when it re- 
lates to the support of the ministry; but it is lawful in all civil 
contracts for building, repairing, etc., etc., in which case the 
society’s incorporation required by the law of the state of New 
York is a sufficient directory.” And again in 1824 the query 
was raised: ‘Should a person be continued a member of a 
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church who can and will not contribute towards the support of 
the gospel?” And the judicious reply was given: “A person pos- 
sessing the means, who is at the same time a professor of reli- 
gion, ought to devote a reasonable part of his property to the 
support of the gospel.”’ 

A few miscellaneous points in church polity are also of in- 
terest. A church of the Sandy Creek fellowship in 1805, when 
fanaticism of religious revival was at its height, asked the sane 
question: ‘Shall the new exercise, called dancing, be a bar to 
communion?” The answer was made: ‘‘We do not find in God’s 
word, nor can we approbate it, but recommend the churches 
to use great tenderness with those who are exercised in that way 
before they make it a bar to communion.” 

Many ministers of today will sympathize with these questions 
raised in the Ketockton Association in 1815 and will, moreover, 
indorse the answers: “Is there authority in the word of God for 
preaching funeral Sermons?” Answer: ‘It is not agreeable to 
the gospel.” ‘We ask where the practice originated?” Answer: 
“It originated with superstition and Idolatry.” “Is a Baptist 
preacher consistent with his profession in preaching them?” An- 
swer: “He is not.” 

Baptists’ adherence to scripture as the only rule of faith and 
practice often led them into practical difficulties. For example, 
the Philadelphia Association was asked if Paul’s injunction for- 
bade women voting upon church matters. The answer involved 
some very fine hair-splitting, but it was ruled that women should 
vote, the silence scripturally enjoined being such as “excludes 
all women whomsoever from all degrees of teaching, ruling, gov- 
erning, dictating and leading in the church of God.’ How the 
denomination has retrogressed in local church and national con- 
vention! 

\V 

Owing to the principle of independence and their insistence 

upon absolute separation of church and state, we may expect 


to find these early associations greatly involved in settling civil 
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and political problems. The difficulties are discovered more es- 
pecially in the New England sections because of the long ad- 
herence to the town-church system in those states. 

During the Revolutionary period almost all the associations 
in America had committees organized for the sole purpose of 
writing religious liberty into the constitutions. Warren, Rhode 
Island, in 1777 gave strong voice to the general conviction on 
this point: “For a civil assembly to impose religious taxes is 
more certainly out of their jurisdiction than it can be for Brit- 
ain to tax America.”’ So for a number of years following 1800 
the Shaftsbury Association of Vermont gave financial and legal 
support to the church in Partridgefield who were “‘in distress, 
by being taxed, and having their property sold at public auc- 
tion, to assist in building a Congregational Meeting-house.”’ 

This principle, however, forced the churches to be somewhat 
overscrupulous at times, as it may appear to us of later years, 
though we appreciate their motives and the immensity of their 
tasks in those formative days. For instance, in 1785 the Warren 
Association was asked “whether it be a transgression for a 
brother to appear in a court of judicature, and plead as an at- 
torney against another brother?”’ Gratefully we record the an- 
swer that a member “‘is not censurable for acting as an at- 
torney.”’ 

The Shaftsbury churches in 1792 were asked whether a civil 
magistrate who had conscientiously rendered a verdict in keep- 
ing with the law (presumably against a church) should be com- 
pelled to reverse it, should he desire to unite witha church. The 
answer was in the negative. The Warwick group answered the 
question “‘Is an oath before civil magistrates scriptural?”’ in 
the affirmative and its successor, “Which way most consistent, 
by kissing the book or raising the hand?” by these words: “This 
association would wish our brethren to prefer the latter.”’ 

In 1821 Sandy Creek inquired: ‘Ts it expedient for members 
of the church to exercise the office of constable?” and the reply 


was made: ‘“We deem it lawful but not expedient.’ Another 
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question which troubled many of the churches whether north 
or south was whether they should submit to incorporation by 
civil law. In 1803 Shaftsbury declared it ‘“‘derogatory to the 
dignity of Zion’s King’’ so to do, especially “for the purpose of 
regulating their ecclesiastical concerns,” but it might be proper 
“for the sole purpose of holding social property.’’ On the other 
hand, Warren recorded in 1812: “We see no reason why the 
disciples of Christ may not, like other men, have the benefit of 
civil law, either for protection of property, or for the fulfillment 
of voluntary obligations.” 

Most scrupulous of all, perhaps, in respect to worldly things 
was the church in the Sandy Creek Association which in 1843 
inquired: “To what extent shall we go in receiving worldly 
testimony in our churches?” Succinctly the answer was made: 
“When a church deems it necessary to take testimony from the 
world, hear it, and give it the weight to which it is entitled.” 
Fifty years earlier, in 1790, a similar question came before the 
Warren Association to be answered in the same spirit. 

As to more social questions it is gratifying to note the hostile 
attitude toward slavery taken by these associations from an 
early date. In 1787 Warren churches bemoan the fact that 
“notwithstanding the great expense of blood treasure during 
the late war, to ward off slavery from ourselves” the “horrid 
practice” of African slavery continues, and the brethren are 
called upon “to guard against giving the least countenance to 
that heaven daring wickedness.” In 1789 the churches of 
Virginia declare slavery to be ‘‘a violent deprivation of the 
rights of nature,” and they recommend making ‘“‘use of every 
legal measure to extirpate this horrid evil from the land.” In 
the same year those of Philadelphia took steps to organize so- 
cieties for the abolition of slavery. 

In 1792 the Shaftsbury Association, “being impressed with a 
sense of that freedom which every child of Adam is entitled to 


by nature,’ recommended prayer to God that he “hasten the 
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auspicious day, when the Ethiopian, with all the human race, 
shall enjoy all that liberty due to every good citizen... . . . 

In this respect it is remarkable that the Sandy Creek Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina should in 1835 and again in 1847 de- 
clare it inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel for members 
of the churches “‘to buy and sell human beings, or keep them in 
bondage for life.”’ Therefore, it resolved “that this association 
advise the churches of which it is composed to exclude members 
who will not abandon the practice, after the first and second 
admonition.” 

Severest condemnation is passed by al] associations upon 
those members who ‘‘make, vend, or use ardent spirits as a 
drink.” In the first half of the nineteenth century especially 
is this subject most prevalent, and with almost unanimous pro- 
test against the practice. In 1843 Sandy Creek went so far as 
to pass a resolution that “this association will withdraw from 
those churches that allow their members to make or vend the 
article [ardent spirits] or procure it as a luxury for themselves 
or others.” 

But a certain church of the Ketockton Association in 1815 
was more exacting than others in its request for information. 
“At what point,” it wishes to know, “between entire abstinence 
from spirituous liquors, and intoxicated by them, the use of 
them becomes sinful?” The answer was: “The Association 
unanimously express their disapprobation in the highest degree, 
against the excessive use of spirituous liquors, but can not point 
to any other stopping place than temperance, and moderation; 
and earnestly recommend it, and consider it as the inalienable 
right of every church to govern the conduct of her own mem- 
bers, by that discipline delivered to her by the great head of all 
principality and power.” 

Contrary to popular conception, Baptists early in their his- 
tory took action to further the means for the higher education 
of their ministers. The following item appears in the Philadel- 


phia minutes of 1722: “It was proposed for the churches to 
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make inquiry among themselves, if they have any young per- 
sons hopetu) for the ministry, and incliable for learning; and 
if they have, to give notice of it to Mr. Abe) Morgan before the 
fest af November, that he might recommend such to the acad- 
emy on Mr, Hollis, his account.” This is the same Mr. Hollis, 
YW may be remarked, who as a Baptist merchant in vr 
founded the Holks protessorship of divinity at Harvard in rrzr. 

In 1789 the same Association records that *““Brother Samue) 
Jones chall take young Mr. Silas Walton under hic care, far 
instruction, tor one year, at £25 lor bis accommodations, in- 
cluding the use of necessary books, on our account . . ~~ wpon 
this condition, nevertheless, that the said Walton give his ob- 
ligation to refund the money within seven years, if he should not 
\ecome a minister of our order within that time, and continue 
therein.” 

Brown University was chartered in 1764, but in 1791 “a 
Friend to the cause of true religion” suggested a scheme to the 
Warren Association of Rhode Island for “assisting such young 
men of the Baptist denomination as may appear to be suitably 
qualified for the ministry, with a collegiate education.” The 
proponent is “sensible that the great Head of the Church may, 
and often does, make use of men without the aids of human 
learning, as instruments greatly to promote his cause; yet this 
should by no means prevent us from doing what may appear 
to be our duty; many a man who might have shone as a star of 
the first magnitude in the church has been confined to a small 
circle, for want of some assistance, of the nature we now con- 
template.” 

In 1830, however, two churches within the Warwick, New 
York, and New Jersey Association raised the same question: 
“Theological Seminaries, the American and Baptist General 
Tract Societies, the American Bible Societies, Sabbath School 
Union and Missionary Societies—are they from Heaven or of 
men?” To which the Association responded that they were not 
prepared to say, so that it is not surprising to find that in 1833 
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and 1824 this Association split into the old and new schools on 
this very question of education and missions. 

The latter subject caused much disturbance and division 
among, the churches, though the matority felt that the great 
commission commanded their interest in it. The Shaftsbury 
churches m 1801 began a Suna ior missionary efiort, and the 
Sandy Creek Association declared in thett meetings af (826 and 
1837 that since “the world is indebted to the Baptists for reli- 
sious Hberty” iC is incumbent wpon them “to give the Bible, 
Wobetly transtiled, to the whole human family,” They also re- 
ceived into their Association churches that had been excluded 
fram others because af their missianary zeal. And the Abington 
Association in 1833 voted that they “utterly disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for the opposition which has been manifested by 
those who profess to be Baptists. . . . to the cause of misstons 
.... to distribution of the Bible... . Bible instruction... 


and to other benevolent efforts and Christian charities.’’ 

Hosea Holcombe in his Baptists of Alabama (1840) reports 
that five associations in the state were divided on this question 
in 1839 and that many churches were opposed even to the hold- 
ing of prayer meetings as being unscriptural. But he himself 
prophesies that “the time is coming when the opposers of mis- 
sions. . . . will be associated with infidels, and atheists, and all 
the open and deadly enemies of the cross. The time is coming 
when to be lukewarm in the cause of missions will be regarded 
but little better than high treason against the King of heaven.” 

V 

Tremendous doctrinal points engaged the minds of these 
mighty theologians, of course. To us they seem far removed, 
and many of them of little consequence. The Philadelphia 
churches were asked in 1752 “whether a person denying uncon- 
ditional election, the doctrine of original sin, and the final per- 


severance of the saints .... may have full communion with 
the saints?”’ To which it was replied that all such doctrines 
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were “contrary to express scripture.”” When advice was asked 
of the Warren assembly of 1779 ‘‘about the opinion of some who 
hold to universal salvation, or that all the human race will final- 
ly be saved by Jesus Christ,” it unhesitatingly and emphatically 
declared: ‘‘We look upon it to be a damnable heresy.”’ 

A series of questions appeared before the Shaftsbury Associa- 
tion in 1787 and 1788. “Whether all men, or any part of them, 
are actually discharged by the atonement of Christ from the 
condemnation of the law?” Answered in the negative. ‘“Wheth- 
er the benefits of the great atonement, as they respect the salva- 
tion of man, are extended to any except the elect?”’ Answered 
in the negative. “Whether all men, or any part of them, are 
actually discharged from the condemnation of the law, by the 
atonement of Christ, without the special application of that 
atonement by the Holy Spirit?” Answered in the negative. 

But the question raised in the Sandy Creek Association in 
180s, “Was the devil ever an angel of glory?” was withdrawn 
without answer. 

It may be permissible, in concluding, to call attention to three 
main points which this review has seemed to make evident. 

The first is that in the early years of this denomination’s 
history in America, the Baptists, as also other religious groups, 
were compelled to meet momentous issues. In the disturbing 
years of the Revolution and again in the equally perplexing pe- 
riod of formative nation-building there were problems not alone 
for the political genius but for the ecclesiastical as well. And 
perhaps these difficulties were even more acute for the Baptists 
than for any other. There were all the questions of church and 
state relationship demanding solution; also civic duties and 
voluntary religious obligations. How could one recognize the 
sovereignty of the state and yet obey the dictates of his own 
conscience? How could a church perpetuate itself by strictly 
free-will loyalty and support upon the part of its members? 
These were principles the Baptists insisted upon and proved 


possible. 
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In the second place it appears that the Baptists were rebels, 
politically and religiously. The fight for political freedom was 
given a religious interpretation and significance. Radicals, if 
not fanatics, were these people in the eyes of many of their 
fellows as they asserted the rights of the individual, liberty of 
conscience, the sovereignty and sufficiency of the soul in its 
personal fellowship with God. And within the group itself the 
individuai proudly and perhaps too often unwisely asserted this 
same independence. There was little unanimity in doctrine, 
polity, or even at times in great and worthy enterprises. On 
occasions it has been difficult for the Baptist to submit graceful- 
ly to the will of the majority. 

But that fact also proves, as the review indicates, that the 
Baptists have never had any uniform body of beliefs, state- 
ments of faith, or formal doctrine. These, together with the 
church’s polity, have been wrought out by the denomination 
as the times changed and new situations arose. They have 
borne no weight of conforming tradition or of arbitrary decree. 
Old views and practices might be outgrown and laid aside as 
human needs and conditions varied. The laying-on of hands, 
foot-washing, and close communion, once quite generally be- 
lieved in and practiced, have been almost entirely discarded. 
It is evidence of the old truth that doctrines do not come first 
in the history of religion, but social and spiritual experiences 
and then doctrines and creeds, to give authority and support 
to the new practices and forms. 

Out of life, with its complexity of experiences and pressure of 
needs, come man’s creeds and theologies, doctrines and dogmas. 
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HE problem of evil has been one of the most difficult 

problems of speculative metaphysics; the failure of 

philosophy to reconcile the conception of a good God 
with that of an imperfect universe, more than any other influ- 
ence, has kept thoughtful men, such as John Stuart Mill, from 
accepting the ordinary theistic view of the world. This difficulty 
has been one of the important problems of philosophy ever since 
the time of Job and the Stoics; religion demands as a God the 
most ideal figure that can be conceived, otherwise, the maxi- 
mum of value in religion is not attained; philosophy is asked to 
reconcile a morally good God with a universe dependent upon 
him and containing evil. This difficulty is therefore worthy of 
our deepest concentration. 

Before dealing directly with it, we may well ask ourselves 
the question: If it were possible to arrive at a solution, what are 
the requirements needed to make it satisfactory? In stating 
them, we should be as strict as we can. 

First, a solution must preserve the reality and heinousness of 
evil. Idealistic solutions to the problem have been criticized 
most severely for their failure in this respect. The seriousness 
of moral life requires that evil be thought of as not a whit less 
evil, but, if possible, more so, since man must bend all his ef- 
forts to its control. Evil must be something that is genuinely 
bad, something to be vigorously repudiated. It must not be 
removed by definition. The Stoic definition of sickness or loss 
as indifferent, neither good nor evil, does not make it any less 
painful or any less harmful to the sufferer. Evil is the frustra- 
tion of any actual or possible value; anything that makes life 
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less valuable than it might otherwise be must be classed as evil. 

In the second place, an adequate solution to the problem 
must preserve the moral character of God. It must make him 
as much interested in the elimination of evil as man is. That is, 
God must be good in the same sense that man is called good. 
Monism has usually failed in this respect, because it makes the 
goodness of God different in kind from that of man; the Ens 
Realissimum, who includes all evil as well as all good, is not 
good in the same sense that a human being is good, for he is not 
moral. Religion, in striving for the maximum of value in life, 
requires God, who is the idealization of human values, to 
possess the maximum of value, including morality. 

In the third place, an adequate solution must preserve the 
power of God. Religion postulates God in order that value may 
be realized in the universe; unless God is all powerful, that 
naximum of value may not be realized. Pluralism has failed to 
meet the demands of religion at this point; by limiting God it 
has not given the religious man any assurance that his great- 
est values will be realized; by that failure it has limited the 
value of the universe for him. Such a limitation cannot be en- 
dured, because human beings demand the greatest possible sum 
of value in life. Whether God be thought of as the creator of the 
universe or not, at least everything in the universe must happen 
in accordance with God’s purpose, that purpose must be good, 
and it must be continually realized. 

These three requirements set very strict limits to the nature 
of an adequate solution; historic solutions have transgressed 
one or more of them; if we can meet the conditions we have 
outlined, we may be confident that we are on a sure way to a 
solution of the problem. 

The ancients, especially the Stoics, spent a great deal of time 
and thought upon this difficulty. They worked out practically 
all the solutions that have subsequently been propounded. We 
shall not review their theories or those of other thinkers, for it 
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is today generally admitted that they are all inadequate. We 
must seek for some conception quite different. 
There is one thing that the Stoics, because of their doctrine 





and their age, failed to consider 
cally modern idea; it was uncongenial to the ancient or medie- 
val world. Progress consists in the increase of value in human 
life. Today we are recognizing that progress is a reality, not 
merely an ideal. The development of civilization has in the 
main been progress. In ancient times that development was 


progress. Progress is a typi- 


slow or even reversed; today it has been speeded up to a tre- 
mendous extent, and human progress is evident. Modern in- 
ventions have been adopted because of the increase of value 
that they have given to human life. When we survey the course 
of human history we likewise see that progress has been a fact. 
While there have been many retrogressions and many experi- 
ments that failed to produce progress, yet history, especially 
when long periods of time are surveyed, is plainly a record of 
human progress from a worse to a better life. Let us think 
through the metaphysical background of progress with refer- 
ence to evil and see how this conception directs us to a solution. 

Suppose we assume that the purpose of God (or a part of it) 
is human progress—the increase of value to life. Progress is 
certainly good; then God would be good. We need not assume 
that God is imperfect or that he progresses; he may be conceived 
as perfect. We need only recognize human life as imperfect; it 
slowly gains in perfection as it approaches more and more to 
perfection, although we must admit that as yet it has only at- 
tained a slight degree. We need not know the distant goal of 
progress; the fact that we can usually recognize good from bad 
and distinguish at least roughly between more and less value is 
enough for our purpose. If continued progress is possible, God 
may be conceived as all powerful. 

With this hypothesis as a starting-point, let us ask the ques- 
tion: What is the prerequisite in human life for progress? The 


answer startles us: The essential prerequisite is imperfection 
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and evil. If there were no evil, no progress would be possible. 
For evil should be taken in its broadest sense, to denote not 
merely the worst examples of deprivation of value, but any lack 
of value whatsoever. If there were no values that are as yet un- 
attained, there could be no advance; present frustration of 
those values is essential for progress to be possible. Evil is then 
needed for progress. Yet evil is not any less real because it is 
presupposed for the possibility of advance; it is more evil, if 
anything, because it must be put out of the way in order that 
progress may come about. 

How much evil is needed? The amount of evil depends upon 
the amount of progress that can be attained—the more progress 
there may come about, the more evil there must be before that 
progress can be possible. Progress consists in the realization of 
values; if there were only a few values as yet unsatisfied, there 
would be little to be achieved; but if there is much still un- 
achieved, that is, much frustration of value, there is much that 
may be achieved. If there is to be an indefinitely large amount 
of progress, then the world must contain an indefinitely large 
amount of evil. This evil must be real, very real, yet it must 
exist to furnish the possibility of advance. 

What kind of evil is necessary for the possibility of progress? 
Any kind may make progress possible. There are physical evils 
—diseases, distance, storms, etc. There are injuries—harm 
done by one human being to another. There are moral evils— 





failures of adjustment to the sort of life required for the 
highest value. Any of these evils, if they can be overcome, en- 
ables human beings to progress. 

The existence of moral evil raises a special problem. How can 
the existence of moral evil be reconciled with the existence of 
amoral God? It might be objected that mere deficiency could 
be adjusted to the existence of a good God, but moral evil is 
something positive, not negative; a morally good God ought not 
to tolerate the existence of positive moral evil. 

There are two sorts of moral evil—evil caused by the actions 
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of others, and that caused by one’s own action. As to the latter, 
evil done by myself, or moral evil in the stricter sense of the 
term, the traditional hypothesis of indeterminism can solve the 
problem. Progress is worth most when it is achieved in the face 
of real obstacles. A progress that merely consists in standing on 
a moving staircase would not be worth much; progress that is 
achieved by the sweat of one’s brow and the struggle of one’s 
soul is alone truly worth while. Progress is worth little when 
there is no possibility of failure. Escalator-like progress is merely 
acquired; genuine progress, in which men triumph over the pos- 
sibility of failure, is achieved. Genuine choice, in which some- 
thing different, within certain limits, than what has actually 
happened, might have happened, is then necessary for the great- 
est value in life. Moreover, we need not fear, as philosophers, 
to accept the hypothesis of indeterminism. Ten years ago, when 
science was dominated by the ideas of mechanics, in which de- 
terminism rules, indeterminism was quite out of fashion in phi- 
losophy, although it had never been disproved. ‘Today physics 
has executed an about-face; the quantum theory assumes a 
“fine-grained” indeterminism underlying the large-scale deter- 
minism that appears on the surface of phenomena. Hence there 
is no longer any scientific objection to the assumption of inde- 
terminism in philosophy, 

Indeterminism is then necessary for the fullest value in life 
and progress. Genuine indeterminism involves, however, not 
merely the possibility of success, but also the possibility of fail- 
ure. A choice between good and evil, in which there is no genu- 
ine possibility of choosing that which is injurious and evil, is 
not a genuine choice; it is a mere sham. The greatest value to 
life then involves the possibility of failure and evil; this sort 
of evil is not therefore to be laid to the account of God; it is 
inherent in the nature of indeterminism. With genuine indeter- 
minism must come genuine failure and evil; otherwise the great- 
est value cannot be obtained. Such failure need not, however, 


be permanent; it exists only to be overcome and eliminated. 
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Not its existence but its possibility is the prerequisite for value 
and progress. While that possibility must be actualized in the 
beginning in order that men may beware of it, yet such need not 
continue to be the case—once man has learned to avoid a pit- 
fall, that pitfall is no longer necessary for further progress. 
Individual immorality, positive evil, is inevitable, though 
transitory, in the march to a more valuable world. 

The evil or injury caused by the actions of others requires 
another explanation. It is unfortunately true that the worst 
enemy of man is mankind. Ead training, bad surroundings, 
socially acquired prejudices, have been responsible for count- 
less evil, perhaps even more than the direct injuries that human 
beings have inflicted upon one another. Here, too, progress 
solves the problem and explains the existence of this kind of 
evil. Human progress, by contrast with animal development, 
is a social phenomenon. Among animals, progress has been an 
individual matter, achieved in special individuals and com- 
municated only to their descendants. Consequently, progress 
among animals has been slow and sporadic, and civilization is 
impossible among them. Man, by contrast, profits from the ad- 
vances made by others. Education and example affect the new 
generation, enabling it to live as well as its parents, because it 
can benefit from their success, and also achieve new advances. 
No individual can advance very far by himself alone; civiliza- 
tion is a social product. Without the social influence of one in- 
dividual upon another, human progress could never have come 
about—the chief reason that animals have not developed as 
man has is that the cleverer individuals among them have not 
been able to influence the rest of their kind, 

While the possibility of affecting other human beings is thus 
one of the prerequisites for progress, in that it permits mutual 
helpfulness, it at the same time allows mutual injury. This sus- 
ceptibility to the actions of others, which permits one person 
to educate and improve another, also permits him to injure 
others. Were mutual injury impossible, mutual help would also 
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be impossible, and we should all be uncivilized brutes. Thus the 
mutual influence and solidarity of mankind is at the same time 
the best aid and the worst enemy of mankind. We should not, 
therefore, rebel at the injury that man has done to man, but 
realize that it is only the obverse to the secret of man’s great 
advance. 

We must also recognize that the existence of evil is the best 
guaranty of progress that we can have. Human beings are in- 
clined to be lazy; they do not usually do any more than they 
must: evil, with its consequent trouble and suffering, acts as 
a spur to force human beings to continual efforts to escape or 
conquer it, and thus to progress. Hence sensitivity to evil and 
suffering, unless it is so great as to overwhelm the personality, 
is to be encouraged and developed, because it leads eventually 
to the removal of the evil which caused it—if not by one indi- 
vidual, nevertheless at length by some other who is keener and 
more alert. In this way evil, the worst thing in the universe, is 
at the same time man’s best friend, because it leads to man’s 
greatest good, progress. 

We have thus found that evil is an essential prerequisite for 
progress. The more progress and value there is to be, the great- 
er the amount of evil there must be to begin with. Progress, 
the increase of value as we human beings recognize value, we 
have assumed to be part of the high purpose of God. Genuine 
progress requires indeterminism, with its possibility of immoral- 
ity and failure in human life. It furthermore requires the 
mutual influence of one person upon another, with its conse- 
quence of mutual injury. This modern conception of progress 
accordingly bids fair to solve the problem of evil. Let us see 
how far it can satisfy the three requirements that we laid down 
at the beginning of this discussion. 

It is evident that our solution satisfies the first requirement— 
that evil should be maintained as real and heinous in every way. 
Evil is not less real or less to be repudiated because its existence 
is understood; quite to the contrary, it is the more evil, because 
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progress can only come about by attacking and eliminating 
evil. Evil is not a sham good, but real injury to all; it is neces- 
sary, but is only needed to be fought against. We can now un- 
derstand what Robert Browning, who intuitively recognized 
this solution to the problem of evil, meant when he said: 

And, as I saw the sin and death, even so 

See I the need yet transiency of both, 


The good and glory consummated thence.' 


Does this theodicy satisfy the second requirement? Is God, 
by our explanation, good, that is, morally good in the sense that 
human beings understand goodness? Yes, he is, if the good in 
progress 1s enough to justify the evil that it brings into the 
world. Whether that is the case we cannot now say, since we do 
not know to what heights of goodness and glory man may yet 
attain. We are still only in the beginning stages of progress; 
we just know the evils that man has undergone and a few of the 
goods that he can attain to. Only recently has man speeded up 
the tempo of progress—if this speeding up continues, to what 
heights may man not attain! At least we can say that it is quite 
possible, by continued progress, for goodness overwhelmingly 
to overpass al] evil. At least it is impossible to prove the con- 
trary. 

Someone may object: Is positive evil necessary for progress? 
Might not the world have existed without positive evil, with 
only a deficiency of good, so that progress could come about, 
not by the abolition of evil, but merely by the supplementation 
and increase of good? If such were the case, as much progress 
could not occur as if positive evil existed, for there would be 
just that much less to be attained. The larger the amount of 
evil, the greater progress that is possible; if all positive evil is 
removed to begin with, much less progress can be attained. It 
is furthermore doubtful whether any exact distinction can be 
made between “‘positive” and “‘negative” evil. Evil is the frus- 


™“Tyeath in the Desert,” ll. 218-20. 
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tration of any actual or possible value; both positive and nega- 
tive value are alike frustrations. The difference between them 
is merely that a more serious and severe frustration is called 
positive evil, whereas a less serious one is called negative evil. 
For example, ordinary hunger is called a negative evil, whereas 
starvation is called a positive evil. Such a distinction of degree 
is inexact, in that there are all degrees from serious to unim- 
portant frustrations, and no exact division can be made be- 
tween the two. It is a distinction in degree and not in kind, 
consequently it is philosophically unimportant for this argu- 
ment. The elimination of positive evil would furthermore mean 
that there could be no real choice between good and bad, no in- 
determinism. Thereby an important source of value would be 
eliminated. From these considerations we conclude that the 
absence of positive evil is only desirable if achieved as the result 
of human progress; positive evil is not different in kind from 
negative evil; because of the worth of human choice, if positive 
evil were not possible, the amount of value in the universe would 
be decreased. 

Others may make a more radical objection: Life might be 
better without evil and its consequence, progress, than with 
them. They say that we would be willing to give up evil and 
progress entirely, if we could be assured thereby of an existence 
without evil. An existence statically good, always the same, 
with nothing to look forward to—how could that be good, in 
the human sense of goodness? The difficulty with the tradi- 
tional conception of heaven as an existence statically perfect is 
that human beings would not find such an existence really valu- 
able—the introduction of some evil to give variety would im- 
prove such a heaven and make it better! Human beings are 
made for a progressing existence; we cannot successfully con- 
ceive as satisfactory any other sort of life; we should not find a 
static existence either perfect or good—unless we ceased to be 
human. Only a being quite different from human beings, a 
completely reconstructed being, could find such a life thorough- 
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ly valuable. Some individuals, especially the lazy, do seem to 
achieve a static life, in which there is no progress; it is recog- 
nized that such an existence is not worthy of a human being; 
we rightly despise the person who fails to progress, because his 
life is lacking in the highest values. Progress, and hence evil, is 
necessary to a genuinely valuable existence. We may conclude 
that the second requirement for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of evil is satisfied by our conception. 

How about the third requirement? Does our conception per- 
mit God to be all powerful? That raises the question: What is 
the meaning of omnipotence? Does omnipotence mean that 
God can do anything whatsoever? Very few philosophies have 
conceived of God’s omnipotence as meaning that he has no 
limitations whatsoever. Even Calvinism assumed that God had 
voluntarily limited himself. Goodness itself is a limitation—it 
prevents God from being evil. An absolutely unlimited God 
must be evil as well as good, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, beyond both, and hence not good. Yet the goodness of 
God has rarely been held to be undesirable. The meaning of 


me 


omnipotence must be considered in relation to its function in 
religion. Religion is part of man’s attempt to increase the value 
of life. If omnipotence means that God is absolutely without 
limitations, so that he is evil as well as good, such omnipotence 
frustrates the function of religion, for it does not add value to 
the world, but removes value. Hence the absolute unlimited- 
ness of God is not desirable. The religious man means by 
omnipotence something different—that God is responsible for 
the universe in the sense that its possibilities are such that 
God’s good purpose can be carried out therein, and furthermore 
that his will is being carried out universally and continually. 
A God who cannot carry out his will is not omnipotent; one 
whose will is carried out is omnipotent as far as the purposes of 
religion are concerned. With this meaning of omnipotence our 
solution to the problem of evil preserves God’s omnipotence, 
if continuous progress is possible and some progress has been 
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attained. His omnipotence is furthermore such that it satisfies 
the religious demand for a fundamentally valuable universe. 

The objection may be made to this view that God cannot be 
all powerful, since our fundamental argument is that progress 
is not possible without evil, and God is the creator of possibility 
as well as of actuality. Hence God, because he creates possi- 
bility, creates evil, for he might have made progress possible 
without there being any evil, either negative or positive. But 
progress consists in the increase of value, and evil is the frustra- 
tion of value, or failure to increase value; hence progress with- 
out evil would be increase of value without there being any less 
value at first than later. This objection, when elaborated, ac- 
cordingly assumes that God might contradict himself without 
contradiction. If such might be the case, there is no use reason- 
ing, for our best reasonings might be unreasonable by the whim 
of God at the next instant. Then we can be sure of nothing, 
neither that the problem of evil is insolvable nor that it is solv- 
able. Such absolute indeterminism cannot help us human beings 
in thinking through any problem, no matter whether we come 
to one conclusion or another, for it is mere nihilism; it is mean- 
ingless, since it is the negation of all thought whatsoever. In 
order to think, we must start with certain incompatibilities, 
such as that between an unprogressive good universe and a pro- 
gressive universe containing evil; absolute possibility is mean- 
ingless. This objection is accordingly not an objection; it is 
merely giving up all difficulties, denying the possibility of all 
fruitful thought whatsoever; it both denies that a solution to 
any problem cannot be attained and that it can be attained. 

To complete our proof that this conception of evil and prog- 
ress maintains the omnipotence of God we must ask whether 
continued progress is possible. Evils may be grouped in three 
classes: (1) those due to the nature of the physical and non- 
human world, which have been called calamities; (2) those due 
to the effects of other human beings, or injuries; and (3) those 
due to the effects of the individual’s own action, or moral evil 
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in the strict sense of the term. We shall consider them in turn, 
beginning with the last. 

Modern psychology has given up any theory of the irre- 
mediably evil character of human nature. While individuals may 
fail in this or that respect, the outstanding result of modern psy- 
chological and anthropological investigation is the seemingly 
infinite flexibility of human nature. Give it any sort of a prob- 
lem, no matter how outrageous—a custom of self-mutilation, 
the demand for a particular sort of religious experience, a bizarre 





code of marriage—and human nature manages somehow to ad- 
just itself to it. The very vagaries of human nature prove its 
flexibility. Indeterminism, if a correct assumption, no matter 
how limited, moreover adds to the other possibilities of flexi- 
bility and adaptability in human nature. There is then no limit 
to the elimination of moral evil from individual human beings. 
The difficulty is merely the discovery of what is good and how 
to secure it—problems on which the sciences of ethics and of 
education are working. With regard to this sort of evil there is 
every possibility of continued progress and complete solution. 

As to evils caused by the action of other human beings, if 
those due to the actions of individuals can be cured, these in- 
juries can be cured too, since society is made up of individuals. 
Since each person affects a countless number of others, this sort 
of evil points to the fact that social evil cannot be eliminated 
until the last human being is saved. The demand for progress 
requires, not only that we ourselves be saved from evil, but 
that we see that others also are saved. Altruism of the highest 
type, the desire for the greatest good of our fellows, is a conse- 
quence of the attempt to remove evil. 

Physical evil seems to be the most refractory of all types of 
evil to remove. Earthquakes, floods, epidemics, take their toll 
today, as always. But not quite as always—modern science, 
with its consequent control of nature, is already saving us from 
some of this sort of evil. Distance, once one of the most in- 
superable obstacles, is being rapidly done away with by the 
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automobile, the aeroplane, and the radio. Floods are being 
brought under control. Epidemics are being eliminated—the 
worst of them, such as yellow fever, typhoid, and malaria, are 
already preventable. The only reason that these scourges per- 
sist is the failure of human beings to co-operate and to exercise 
the care and energy needed to eliminate these diseases. They 
do not now belong to the category of calamities, but to that of 
injuries or moral evils—they are due primarily to the failure of 
other human beings or to my own failure rather than to physical 
nature. Earthquakes and storms are as yet uncontrollable and 
unpreventable—but who dare predict that modern science can 
never bring them under control? With only a little more geo- 
logical knowledge, enabling us to predict the occurrence of 
earthquakes, most of the evil they do (the destruction of human 
life) could be prevented. Six years ago a tremendous ava- 
lanche crashed down the sides of Monte Arbino, Switzerland, 
bringing down some thirty million cubic yards of rock and 
débris, overwhelming the valuable chestnut and fir groves, 
pasture lands, and forests in the Arbado Valley not far from 
Lake Maggiore on the Swiss-Italian frontier. The property 
damage ran into millions, villages were overwhelmed, but not 
a single life was lost. How so? Geologists had observed that 
Monte Arbino was moving; as long ago as 1905 the Swiss Fed- 
eral Geological Survey had predicted the avalanche. In 1924 it 
was so imminent that several villages were evacuated; thus 
modern science prevented a possible overwhelmingly great evil. 





All modern science, every piece of scientific research, accord- 
ingly becomes a deeply religious event, a step forward in the 
progress of religion and life toward its great goal—the improve- 
ment of life. We can set no limits to the progress of science, and 
therefore no limits to the elimination of evil. 

There is one event that seems evil and nevertheless unavoid- 
able—death. But is death an evil? We cannot tell. Some peo- 
ple, who have almost died, have felt an inexpressible delight at 
the approach of death and have found it a bitter struggle to 
return to life. If we accept the Christian doctrine of personal 
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immortality, death is not an evil but a good; if we deny immor- 
tality and take the Epicurean or Stoic conception of extinction, 
death is not even then an evil to the person who dies, for it 
is merely extinction of all value, negative as well as positive, 
for him. If we believe that a good God is responsible for the 
universe, as we have a right to do, once the problem of evil is 
solved, then we can trust him that he has arranged even this 
matter well. 

There is then no known limit to the removal of evil. Can it be 
altogether removed? We cannot tell. That event is too far in 
the future. We must confess that there is an indefinitely great 
amount to be done as yet, even after man has lived for thou- 
sands of millenniums. It may be that the removing of evil will 
be like the approach of a hyperbola to its asymptotes—an in- 
definite progress, with closer and closer approximation, but 
never any touching; or perfection may be actually attainable. 
If so, then what? Browning said: 

Why, man’s probation would conclude, his earth 

Crumble.? 
We can at any rate leave that problem to the good God who 
started the long procedure of human progress. For us it is too 
remote an event to present a vital problem. 

The conception of human progress then definitely solves the 
problem of evil in that it meets squarely all of these three es- 
sential criteria. Ancient theodicies failed to solve the problem 
because they assumed a static universe; they assumed that a 
good God would create a perfect world; we have found instead 
that the universe is perfectible. John Stuart Mill supposed he 
was proving that God cannot be good when he wrote: “If [the 
order of nature is] made wholly by such a Being [a good God], 
and not partly by beings of very different qualities, it could only 
be as a designedly imperfect work, which man, in his limited 
sphere, is to exercise justice and benevolence in amending” ;3 he 
did not realize that he had hit upon the solution—man is carry- 

2 Tbid., ll. 2900 f. 


3 Essay on Nature, p. 25. 
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ing out the will of God in progressing amid an imperfect world. 
Mill failed to take seriously enough the modern conception of 
evolution and progress. We have reached a solution which is 
thoroughly in harmony with modern scientific discoveries and 
with modern conceptions of value, and which seems to meet all 
the requirements for a solution. Of course we cannot be sure 
until keener minds than ours subject it to investigation ; we pre- 
sent our conception for their criticism, hoping thereby to be 
helped to improve our knowledge and to progress toward a 
better conception of the truth. 

Progress as the answer to evil is a very inspiring view. It is 
no sentimentalism, looking always on the bright side of things, 
seeing no dark shadows; for it recognizes evil in its full bitter- 
ness as one of the fundamental characteristics of the universe. 
Existence is very stern, demanding much of human beings and 
enforcing its demand by the bitterest of experiences. This view 
of the universe is no shallow optimism, sure that history is an 
escalator-like process, which always proceeds in an upward di- 
rection; genuine indeterminism means that there is the possi- 
bility of failure as well as of success—we must not blink the 
fact that civilizations as well as individuals have failed. There 
is no absolute assurance that progress will always be achieved 
except the experience of evil, which continually torments hu- 
man beings to progress still higher, although they may desire to 
desist from striving. This world-view makes science, engineer- 
ing, and invention, as well as all humanitarian activities, thor- 
oughly religious pursuits. God is wholly good, he has deliber- 
ately put evil in the world, recognizing it as a thoroughly 
heinous experience, since it is the only sure way of spurring on 
to progress free human beings, who might do otherwise, thereby 
leading them to increase value in the universe. Evil is only for 
the sake of more good; it exists only to be overcome—tt is real 
and yet transitory; it is necessary, but only to be eliminated. 

Why then do we suffer? Chiefly because of our own sins and 
those of others. The existence of evil today is due, for the most 
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part, to the failure of others to progress in the past, so that a 
larger share of the world’s evil has not yet been removed. The 
human race has existed for a long-enough time to have achieved 
a great deal more than it has; it might have made the necessary 
scientific discoveries long ago and have summoned the moral 
energy needed to put them into practice, but it has failed to do 
so. There has been time enough, but there has not been energy 
and insight enough on the part of a sufficient number of human 
beings. The record of the human race for past millenniums has 
been too often a record of failure to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for progress which have offered themselves. Yet 
such failure is possible if progress is to come about. We must 
remember that progress is not inevitable unless human beings 
bestir themselves. We can only recognize that we must con- 
tinue to suffer as long as human beings fail to bestir themselves; 
our suffering should spur us on to do all that we can to remove 
as much evil as possible and to do our share in bringing about 
the continued progress that is so much needed. Evil and suffer- 
ing are thus the surest guaranty that progress will eventually 
ensue, for man is driven on by the very pains that he must 
bear, to renewed effort toward the goal of removing the sources 
of those evils, and hence to progress. Evil is thus man’s best 
friend; he should not rebel at it or despair, but bestir himself 
to remove it. He has good philosophical reason to believe in a 
good God, for God’s goodness is shown in evil, the most bitter 
of experiences, because thereby the greatest good may ensue. 
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HE approach to the New Testament from the study 

of religious experience has been in the offing for sev- 

eral years. This is no doubt due to the influence of the 
social sciences upon the study of religion, and, in particular, to 
the impact of the science of psychology upon the study of his- 
tory.’ To be sure, this did not lead to any large development 
of literature. Although some historians recognized that the 
ultimate problem of history writing is the discovery of causa- 
tion, only a few studies of the New Testament have applied this 
point of view. Hence, it must be admitted that this approach 
to the New Testament is still in the offing. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the social sciences upon the 
study of religion makes such an approach inevitable. The study 
of the New Testament has already passed through two phases 
into a third: beginning basically as an aspect of dogmatic 
theology, it developed literary interests and techniques and 
became properly one of the humanities, and, now that the major 
interest in the study of the New Testament is historical, the 
subject matter itself makes it imperative that religious experi- 
ence be taken into account. 

] 

New Testament study is comparative. The New Testament 
is now viewed as the literary product of peoples whose religious 
experiences differed widely. The usua) beginning of the study 

* Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Allertums (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1907), pp. 182-250. 

2 Professor S. J. Case’s The Social Origins of Christianity (Chicago, 1923) is an im- 
portant contribution. 
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of early Christianity is by a comparison of items in the New 
Testament with the literary sources of Judaism. Of course, it 
is true that in recent years there are scholars whose major ac- 
tivity has been the study of Christianity in the light of its 
Graeco-Roman backgrounds, but even so there are many who 
would agree with Clemen that if a Jewish parallel for anything 
in the New Testament can be found it is unnecessary to go 
farther. 

It should be granted that it is essential to know the phenom- 
ena of the religious experience within Judaism in order to under- 
stand the New Testament. But this is far from being admitted, 
much less put into application—for many scholars never rise 
above the method of purely literary study. To establish a paral- 
lel which is verbally fairly exact is for them sufficient to war- 
rant the judgment that there is “influence” of the older litera- 
ture upon the younger. Unfortunately, the limitation of knowl- 
edge to verbal similarities not infrequently betrays the scholar 
into egregious error, as, for example, when lives of Jesus are 
written without discriminating in the Jewish sources between 
data which were contemporary with Jesus and those which be- 
long to medieval Judaism. 

It may be said, of course, that an accurate utilization of the 
literary approach is a sufficient safeguard against such errors. 
But this would be a mistake. A verbal parallel may exist quite 
by accident, without causal relation, or with a causal] relation 
which is secondary.4 It should be recognized that only those 
parallels are valid which have primary causal relation.° 

Similarly, the linguistic approach in the study of the Graeco- 

3 Clemen, Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish Sources (Edinburgh, 1912), pp. 


10-20, 

4 Lightfoot’s “St. Paul and Seneca” is an example (Philippians [London, 1878), pp. 
270-333). 

$ On this basis how many of the data in Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (4 vols., Miinchen, 1922-28), are relevant? As 
Professor G. F. Moore remarks, all their materials must be carefully sifted (Judaism 


(Cambridge, 1930], III, viii). 
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Roman religions makes the scholar liable to error. Few studies 
in this field take religious experience into account.® 

Again, it is frequently assumed, at least tacitly, that knowl- 
edge of the environment of the early Christians is sufficient to 
enable the full understanding of the New Testament. But unless 
it is perceived that this implies coming to grips with the reli- 
gious experiences involved, the goal of understanding is no more 
possible than it was by means of older historical methods. 
There is no reason to suppose that the ability to describe the 
environments of the early Christians will make understandable 
their religious lives. For it does not follow, merely because cer- 
tain items were parts of the environments of the early Chris- 
tians, that they were positively influenced by them. It is for- 
tunately possible now with fair accuracy to describe the Jew- 
ish environment of Jesus and his followers.’? The information 
about the gentile environment of Paul and the Hellenistic 
Christians is extensive,® and in certain features the data are 
sufficient to describe important aspects of the common life. But 
it might be entirely fallacious to conclude that because Jesus 
or his followers lived in these surroundings they adopted them 
or shaped their lives with reference to them. 

It is important that ultimately the question be brought to 
this focus: environment is not merely a matter of one’s sur- 
roundings; it isnot merely the several objects of the physical or, 
indeed, the cultural equipment of one’s life—the environment 
of a person is what in his surroundings and in his cultural back- 
ground affect him, and, what is even more important, the in- 
tensity of their effect. It was Luther Burbank, for whom the 
influence of environment was a basic factor, who said that “it 
is not the duration of an environment which affects heredity, 
it is the amount of pressure exerted. The more sensitive the 

6 Willoughby’s Pagan Regeneration (Chicago, 1929), is a brilliant exception to the 
rule. 

7 Cf. Moore, Judaism (3 vols, Cambridge, 1927-30). Note particularly the statement 
of scope (I, vii; III, v-viii). 

8 For bibliographies, cf. Willoughby, op. cit. 
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plant or the man, the more readily he takes the impressions his 
surroundings or situation give off.”’ It is not difficult to trans- 
late this biological observation to the study of history or reli- 
gion. 

For example, need one conclude, because the environment of 
Jesus was that which is familiarly known as late Judaism, that 
the religion of Jesus was a complete example of Judaism? Or 
that, because it may be shown that in the environment of Jesus 
there were many elements of paganism, he or his followers in- 
corporated items from these sources into their own religious 
lives? The possibilities are still more complicated when one 
takes as examples the religions of Paul and other Hellenistic 
Christians. Assuming the items of their environments,’ what 
is the likelihood that when the environments are described the 
religious lives are known? Certainly it is not to be expected that 
two persons in a given environment will necessarily achieve 
even relatively similar lives. The difference will presumably be 
the greater when one was Jewish and another a non-Jew. 

To be sure, the so-called religious-historical school undertook 
to detect the “influences” of environment. The procedure in 
this case was to describe the environment as well as might be, 
and then to scrutinize the literary sources to observe whether 
there was influence from the environment thus mediated to the 
person or the movement under investigation. For instance, a 
common attempt was to determine the relative degree of the 
influence of Judaism or of Hellenism upon Jesus, or to ask if the 
apparent sacramentalism of Paul was in any sense the product 
of gentile redemption cults. But the trend in historiography is 
sufficient itself to demonstrate the inadequacy of this approach. 
Plainly it fails to penetrate to the ultimate question. 

For it is ultimately necessary, if the life, the history, or the 
writings of the early Christians are to be understood, to ob- 
serve from the behavior of the person or of the group what ac- 
tually occurred. Usually what occurs has its reflection in the 


9 Knowledge of dispersion Judaism is by no means adequate. 
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habits of the person and, presently, in the habits of the groups; 
next, these habits are organized into a set of beliefs and teach- 
ings (commonly called a theology), and, finally, these processes 
are reflected in literature. But to know the processes requires 
a study which does not regard the literature or the theology as 
final. These are, properly viewed, the data of study. From 
them are to be learned the causal and the vital processes. This, 
in turn, demands attention to the actual experiences of the per- 
sons involved. 

For example, what actually occurred when Jesus responded 
to the religious training which he received, when as a youth he 
assumed responsibility to live according to the current teach- 
ing, or when as an adult he effected that final organization of 
religious life which was the combined product of the forces of 
his environment and of his own particular personality? What 
happened to those people, most of them Jews but some of them 
Greek aliens and Roman administrators or soldiers, who came 
into contact with him? What actually happened when certain 
people had experiences which convinced them that Jesus was 
alive after he was known to have died? What happened when 
they told their stories to others? Here, again, is the interesting 
double factor; it may have meant one thing to Jews and quite 
another thing to non-Jews. What happened when one Saul, and 
others like him—persons who, whether Jewish or non-Jewish, 
lived in Greek cities—heard these stories? What were the proc- 
esses by which persons who responded to these stories organized 
their lives after new patterns? Knowledge of the processes of 
early Christianity is incomplete until these questions have their 
answers. 

II 

It may be conveniently shown, first, that by the approach 
through the study of religious experience the distinction be- 
tween types of religious experience is clearly exhibited. This 
furnishes an important criterion for further study. It is well to 
begin here because many students are guilty of the psycholo- 
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gist’s fallacy and assume that their own type of experience is 
normative for others. Many Christians assume that the reli- 
gion of Jesus was practically the same as their own, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

Fully to understand the religion of Jesus requires the percep- 
tion of its oriental quality, and this involves an appreciation 
of the racial and social factors which it is so difficult for the 
mass of Christians to accept with any understanding, much 
less sympathy. One must know some deeply religious Jews to 
understand the phenomena of social solidarity which formed the 
fundamental basis of Judaism. The heterogeneous racial and 
cultural elements of which Christianity is constituted are so 
opposite to this basis that even to perceive the point requires 
mental effort. 

To be sure, the historian can state the facts simply enough: 
the social solidarity of Judaism began with the racial-national 
organization of Israel, and after the devious political events 
of their early history took place there occurred those particular 
processes which brought late Judaism into being—the exile, the 
rise of legalism, the contacts with Persian, Greek, and Roman 
cultures, the reactions to the Hellenizing processes, the wars 
and internal strife. Judaism in the Roman period had already 
worked that miracle of racial-national survival and integrity, 
and had maintained it without state, customs, or fiscal auton- 
omy, and quite apart from military organization. 

Judaism was, then, the sole important exception to the other- 
wise complete breakdown of nationalism which was the general 
effect of the conquests of Alexander. It was, by the same token, 
by all odds the least hospitable to the Hellenizing processes 
which so profoundly affected the other peoples. Judaism re- 
tained its distinguishing features. Other peoples, whether of the 
Greek city-states or the larger national groups, gave place to 
new conceptions and adapted old values to new forms. Basical- 
ly, these acceptances and adaptations were effected by embrac- 
ing the current social attitude of individualism. At all events 
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this was the most important factor in religion, for, aside from 
Judaism, local or national cults gave way to the Hellenistic hero 
cults and religions of redemption. But Judaism operated essen- 
tially differently. 

The distinction is also stated simply by the psychologist. The 
religious quest in the Graeco-Roman world was for the salva- 
tion of the individual."® The hope rested upon a characteristic 
conception of human nature: a person was lost; he was evil by 
nature, and his old (original) nature had to be changed. Being 
evil by nature, obviously he could not change it himself. It 
must be done for him, and the several well-known cults assured 
him of the ability of their lords to do it. 

The method of salvation was generally similar in the several 
cults. As the mystery religions put it, one was saved by the 
Lord who after his beneficent life had died and risen from death, 
the secret of whose successful issue might be imparted to the de- 
votee and win for him his salvation. The hero cults celebrated 
great men who, because of their service to mankind, had been 
made gods and who, as gods, might protect, preserve, and save 
the people of their cults. The essential point of all this was the 
loss of the old conviction that welfare depended upon a man’s 
being born an Athenian or a subject of the Egyptian king and 
thus insured of the protection of the gods of the state, and the 
substitution for this of the new conviction that salvation was 
not national, but personal. 

On the other hand, the Jewish conceptions were different. 
In the first place, there was no individualism, i.e., no judgment 
that one was of value of or by himself; he had value only as one 
of the racial-national group. This meant, of course, that he was 
born into the group, or that he joined it as a proselyte, and 
this, in turn, meant that he was a Jew in every sense of the 
word, even nationally and racially. Further, the idea of human 
nature proceeded from this basic relationship. The Jew had no 


10 Case, The Social Origins of Christianity (Chicago, 1923), pp. 79-119. Cf. Angus, 
The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World (London, 1929). 
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sense of being lost or of becoming lost. He did not regard his 
nature as evil, except as he was taught that everyone was born 
with both good and bad impulses. But, what was most impor- 
tant, he was taught that he could achieve proper standing with 
God. The way was by doing what Torah prescribed. It was en- 
tirely possible for him to do this, and do it he must. Having 
realized the standard taught him, he was conscious that he was 
in right relation with God. He might, it is true, commit sins 
and mar this relationship. In such case he must repent, change 
his way, and do what Torah required. The responsibility was 
his. No one could effect for him his consciousness of right rela- 
tion with God. He effected it by doing what Torah required. 
The religion of the Jew, in other words, was a religion of attain- 
ment, while the religion of the non-Jewish Graeco-Roman was 
a religion of redemption. 

The importance of this distinction for the study of the New 
Testament is evident. It can furnish the student with a tool 
by which the religious life of Paul, for example, can be analyzed 
and the amazing mixture of constituent parts be resolved. It 
enables the student to determine the alignment of various 
strains in the makeup of the religious experiences reflected in 
the New Testament. It is perfectly clear, when this criterion is 
applied, when a thoroughly Hellenistic type of experience is 
being exhibited, or, on the other hand, when a genuinely Jewish 
influence is to be observed. 

Here, then, is an essential supplement to the religious-his- 
torical approach through the description of environment. For 
environment will not be merely described, but data of environ- 
ment may be tested in actual operation. The question will not 
be closed when phenomena are seen to be similar; it may be de- 
termined whether there is relation. It will be observed whether 
a datum is merely a fact of environment, or a value toward 
which a person takes an attitude, and, finally, whether the atti- 
tude is positive or negative. 

By this approach the clear-cut distinction between the reli- 
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gion of Jesus and the religion of Paul becomes apparent. It fol- 
lows that the genesis of the two differing religions may be under- 
stood. 

But there are less obvious areas for the application of the 
method which are not less important. This criterion is effective 
in a field which has been almost universally reserved for purely 
literary study: the origin of the gospels. It has been recognized 
by a few scholars that there is evidence of influence from the 
gentile environments in the Gospels, but this recognition is not 
general. Even those who recognize it have been inclined unduly 
to localize it, and have been content to note gentile influence 
in the Fourth Gospel, or in the stories of Jesus’ birth, or in 
certain features of the Lucan Gospel. But the approach through 
religious experience, particularly the discrimination of types of 
religious experience, reopens the whole question, and even scans 
a section of the Gospels which has almost unanimously been 
regarded as Jewish and Palestinian in character: the so-called 
logia, or ‘second source””—the non-Markan materials which are 
parallel in Matthew and Luke. 

This point was raised, it is true, in the study of Form- 
geschichte. Rudolf Bultmann is somewhat inconsistent in his 
identification of Palestinian or Hellenistic materials in the 
Gospels," but Martin Dibelius, who has given much more em- 
phasis in his study to the effect of early Christian preaching in 
the formulation of tradition,” has frankly raised the question 
whether gentile backgrounds do not furnish the impulse for the 
production of many of the data of the Gospels which have usual- 
ly been regarded as thoroughly Jewish in character." 

But the matter goes farther than this. The approach from 
the standpoint of religious experience shows much that is 
Hellenistic in the very religion which is basic to the Gospels. 

™ Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (Gottingen, 1921). 

" Dibelius, Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tiibingen, 1919). 


3 Dibelius, ‘The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels,’ Harvard Th: - 
logical Review, XX (1927), 151-70. 
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To take one example: the Gospels have much to say about re- 
pentance and the forgiveness of sin. By three gospel writers 
John is represented as teaching that baptism and repentance 
effectively secure forgiveness. Now, it is almost universally tak- 
en for granted that this reflects a common Jewish practice. But 
there is absolutely no evidence from Jewish practice, nor from 
any theological statement of Judaism, that Jews practiced an 
expiatory bath of any sort, or that any lustration which they 
practiced in any manner involved repentance or secured for- 
giveness of sin. On the other hand, evidence is plentiful that 
Hellenistic redemption cults had such baths as steps in their 
ceremonies of initiation."* The parallels between these stories 
and the gospel stories of John are not only evident to the mod- 
ern scholar, but avere equally apparent to the ancient apolo- 
gists.**> When an adequate pursuit of religious-historical method 
is supplemented by the approach through the study of religious 
experience, it is to be concluded that here the Gospels reflect 
the Hellenistic type of religious experience. 

Similarly, the gospel sayings about salvation may be used as 
a test. In the Lucan Gospel there are collected three stories 
about the ‘‘lost” in which the common conclusion emphasizes 
the joy in heaven when one who is lost is found; and one story 
is also told in Matthew. Now, from the fact that these teach- 
ings are in the parable form and stand in ‘‘teaching materials”’ 
it has been generally assumed that they are Jewish in character 
and source. But the study of religious experience throws serious 
doubt upon this. It is true that the Matthean parable of the 
lost sheep is kept within the Jewish category, but it is highly 
probable that the Lucan stories are based upon the thoroughly 
individualistic and therefore Hellenistic conception of redemp- 
tion. If so, there is a serious breach in the heretofore solid wall 
of assumption of the Palestinian character of this section of the 
Gospels. 

4 Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 45, 65 f., 206, 217 f., 150, 187f., 150 f., 280. 

5 Tertullian, De Baptismo, 5. 
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Ultimately these distinctions involve the basic one of Hellen- 
istic individualism and Jewish racial-national solidarity. This 
becomes all but explicit in such gospel sayings as “But as many 
as received him, to these he gave power to become God’s chil- 
dren, to those who believed in his name, who were born not by 
bloods nor by the will of flesh nor by the will of man, but by 
God” (John 1:12 f.). This is pure individualism: it mattered 
not what was one’s race or nation, nor what was one’s city nor 
who was his father—he, whoever he was, who believed in the 
name of Jesus was God’s child. It is unquestionably Hellenistic 
individualism as against Jewish solidarity which places this 
saying in juxtaposition with the terrible affirmation, ““‘He came 
to his own, and his own did not receive him.” It is but slightly 
more explicit in the familiar verse, “God gave his only begotten 
in order that each one who believes in him may not perish, but 
may have life eternal.” 

Nationalistic Judaism is repudiated in the other Gospels also. 
What else is the point in the preaching of John, ‘Do not pre- 
sume to say to yourselves, ‘We have our father, Abraham.’ For 
I say to you that God is able to raise up children of Abraham 
from these stones!”’ It is perhaps hardly so violent a correction 
of one’s preconceptions to be reminded that this saying is in the 
gentile Gospel of Luke (3:8). But it has been quoted in the 
form which it has in the supposedly Jewish Matthew (3:9). It 
can only be concluded, when anything like a thorough study 
is made, that all the Gospels are shot through with Hellenistic 
individualism, which manifests itself variously. Many items of 
gospel teaching, commonly assumed to be Jewish in character, 
reflect the Hellenistic type of religious experience. 

It goes without saying that there is also much that is Jewish, 
and doubtless the criterion of genuine experience will establish 
that in many of these the teaching and practice of Jesus are 
reflected. But it is equally apparent that the experiences of 
Jesus’ followers, frequently of those who belong to the far west- 
ern limits of early Christianity, are also to be seen. 
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The criterion of types of religious experience should require 
less argumentation to establish itself as applied to other sec- 
tions of the New Testament. The stories of Acts are a veritable 
mine of information. The adequate statement of the religion 
of Paul cannot be made without this method. And it is only 
because scholars have paid slight attention to the later books of 
the New Testament that little has been said about them in this 
respect. 

Nevertheless it requires but little study to see an adapted 
form of Pauline experience, based upon gentile individualism, 
in I Peter. The study of the Johannine Epistles by the approach 
through religious experience promises to be a much more profit- 
able exercise, with highly important findings, than the purely 
literary comparison of them with the Fourth Gospel. The 
German scholar, Erst Lohmeyer,*® and the present writer’? 
have studied the book of Revelation on the basis of the persecu- 
tion experience, finding this supposedly Jewish book thoroughly 
tinctured by traces of Hellenistic religions and, in particular, 
by the attitude of individualism. The study, originating in 
Germany, of various “paranetic” sections of the New Testa- 
ment leads to the discovery of actual religious experiences, much 
of which is Hellenistic in kind."® Thus, not only the Pastoral 
Epistles,"® but the Epistle of James * and certain elements of the 
letters of Paul** are coming to be recognized as formulations of 
Christian ways of life as the peoples of the cults of Christ de- 
veloped norms and patterns in their religious experiences in the 
Western world. 

% Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, “Handbuch zum Neuen Testament” 
(Tiibingen, 1926). 

17 Riddle, The Martyrs, A Study in Social Control (Chicago, 1931), pp. 163-70. 

*® Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (Leipzig, 1928). 

19 Dibelius, Die Pastoralbriefe, ‘“Handbuch zum Neuen Testament” (Tiibingen, 
1931). 

» Dibelius, “Der Brief des Jakobus” (Meyer’s Kommentar) (Gottingen, 1921); cf. 
Windisch in Die katholischen Briefe, “Handbuch zum Neuen Testament” (Tiibingen, 
1930). 

Weidinger, op. cit. 
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It is in the study of the production of a religious personality 
that the new method is most obviously useful. It is Paul, of 
course, who furnishes the most accessible data. To be sure, 
there are aspects which represent important corollaries. In the 
case of Pau) the racia) issue is involved: Pau), a Jew of the 
Dispersion, became a Christian of such sort that he was repu- 
diated by his fellow-Jews. That he is usually, though mistak- 
enly, regarded by moderns as the founder of gentile Christian- 
ity effectively states the degree of racial realignment which 
was involved in his religious experience. 

Again, it is inescapable that there are abnormal characteris- 
tics about Paul, and these furnish an interesting sideline to the 
study of his religious life. That in his earlier days he was a 
sadist (.e., one who derived pleasure from inflicting pain upon 
others) is unmistakable, and that his sadism was transformed 
(the psychologist’s term is sublimated) into masochism (the 
phenomenon of deriving pleasure from inflicting pain upon one’s 
self) is also evident. Perhaps Paul’s statements about the sex- 
ual relation imply psychic abnormality. 

But in the realm of norma) religious behavior there are many 
interesting data in the life of Pau). Of great instructiveness is 
his statement about his life in a strict Jewish home. When his 
statements are taken in connection with what is otherwise known 
of Jewish training the point becomes important. It goes with- 
out saying that the Jewish quality was particularized by the 
location of the home; it is highly important that Paul was a 
Jew of Tarsus rather than of Jerusalem or of a Galilean village, 
or, indeed, of the Decapolis. 

It is the ‘‘conversion”’ of Paul which has received the most 
attention. If this attention had been soundly based upon known 
data of religious experience the understanding of Paul, of the 
New Testament, and of early Christianity would be more ad- 
vanced. Even so at this late date it is worth while to attend to 
the event. Disabusing one’s self of the notion that the “con- 
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version”? was such a case as is typical in modern evangelical 
Christianity, Paul is found to be a Jew who, because of a funda- 
mental morbidity, was incapable of the norma) experience of 
Judaism, and as one who, in response to environmental forces, 
found the needed emotional satisfaction in a religious experi- 
ence which was typical of the familiar redemption cults of his 
time. 

Thus considered in the light of religious experience, the state- 
ments of Paul’s letters become illuminating. If the data of 
Romans 7 are not autobiographica) they are no less valuable as 
generalizations of a particular type of religious experience, and 
useful in tracing the Jewish and the non-Jewish elements in the 
complex religious life of Paul. When, for example, he states that 
there was a disparity between the recognition of what ought 
to be done and what could be done, and explains the disparity 
by the theory that the physical nature made it impossible to do 
what was required, he clearly affirms the non-Jewish as against 
the Jewish conception of nature. When, indeed, he conceives 
the human nature as basically evi), so that the achievement of 
status must be effected for the person by certain means, he is 
far from normal Judaism. 

Paul’s famous generalization, that no one is pronounced ac- 
quitted by doing what Torah requires, but that, on the other 
hand, anyone is pronounced acquitted when he exercises faith 
in (or, as he says, of) Christ, is likewise illumined by the study 
of religious experience. Obviously it shows an acceptance of, 
and an utter dependence upon, the familiar non-Jewish individ- 
ualism. This is a social attitude which was basic in Paul’s own 
religious experience and through which he articulated many of 
his characteristic teachings. Through this social attitude Paul 
developed his principle that not only the Jew had a right in the 
cult of Christ, but that anyone had a right; the sole require- 
ment, for Jew or non-Jew, being merely the act of faith of 
Christ. 

It was through experience, then, that Paul concluded that it 
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was unnecessary for the gentile believer to become circumcised 
(i.e., join the Jewish race), for, as he developed it, Christianity 
was a thoroughly individualistic, non-nationalistic redemption 
cult. This is what is back of the figure in Ephesians of Christ as 
“our peace, who made both one, and broke down the partition- 
ing wall” (2:14), and of the sweeping generalization in Colos- 
sians, that there cannot be “‘Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, freeman, but Christ 
is all and in all” (3:11). 

The discussion of Pauline sacramentalism is already so vo- 
luminous that he would be hardy, indeed, who recommends 
more. However, it is not only useful, it is quite essential, that 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the like be studied on the basis 
of what sacraments actually did in the religious practices of 
well-known religious groups. The beginning which has been 
made* deserves to be followed by similarly adequate studies of 
unworked areas. The materials are abundant. It hardly needs 
to be pointed out that the study of function shows the genesis of 
these institutions and enables the knowledge of what actually 
occurred in common experiences of religion. 

Dr. Willoughby’s promised book on Pauline mysticism,” and 
the recent volume by Schweitzer, conveniently suggest the 
application of the new approach to this field. The sources are 
rich with data: Paul has much to say about his relation with the 
heavenly Christ, and about any believer’s relation. Further, the 
abundant spiritism of Paul has implication here. The man who 
had an experience which led him to be.ieve that Jesus was alive 
after he was known to be dead, the man who more frequently 


‘ 


than the avid Corinthians “spoke in a tongue,’ the man who 


was a vehicle for the Spirit’s working of marvels—this man can 
furnish a wealth of information about mystical behavior. 


32 The study of Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration (Chicago, 1929), approaches the 
matter on the basis of religious experience. 

23 Op. cit., vii. 

4 Schweitzer, Die Mystik des A postels Paulus (Tiibingen, 1930). 
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It may be mentioned that more might well be done in the 
study of Paul’s spiritism; it is a simple matter, as spiritistic 
behavior in the ancient world is better known, to observe Paul’s 
following of this convention. It is a point of the highest im- 
portance to take this factor into account in studying the 
genesis and motivation of Paul’s ethic.’ 

The result of such investigation will probably not be what was 
expected when certain scholars advocated the application of 
psychology to the study of the New Testament.” Their point 
of view was based upon the assumption that the field of “‘mira- 
cle” might be illuminated by the psychological approach, and 
that the mental makeup of men of genius, like Jesus and Paul, 
might be known. In the case of Jesus it was thought that much 
might be learned of his ‘‘messianic consciousness” from the 
realm of the subliminal. 

Confining the approach to that of religious experience will, how- 
ever, eliminate the metaphysical assumption basic in this point 
of view. The study, based upon actual behavior, and limited in 
source materials to reflections of behavior in the New Testa- 
ment and contemporary literature, will doubtless show that 
Paul, for example, shared the attitudes of the people of his 
age, and by these attitudes he explained his achievements as 
due to divine power within him and working through him. The 
exorcism stories in Acts, which show in what awe the ‘“‘name”’ 
of Jesus was held (19:17), are excellent examples of such be- 
havior and explanation. 

With reference to Jesus, the problems of the sources make 
it impracticable to hope for any such objective study as is possi- 
ble in the case of Paul. The Gospels may, as has been shown, 
be studied from the standpoint of religious experience, but the 
method takes as axiomatic that they chiefly reveal the religious 
experiences of their writers and their publics and the communi- 

2s Mary E. Andrews, The Genesis of the Pauline Ethic (unpublished dissertation, 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1931). 

% Moffatt, The Approach to the New Testament (London, 1921), p. 175. 
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ties back of them. Further, as has been shown, so much of the 
religion of the Gospels is Hellenistic that applying the test of 
religious experience makes it unlikely that the religion of Jesus 
is to be found there. Properly to study the religion of a person 
the data must be adequate. In the case of a person of antiquity, 
for the study of whose life one is limited to literary sources, it is 
essential that the sources should be relatively abundant and 
that they be closely connected with the person described. It is 
most fortunate when they are autographs, for in this case there 
exists that intimacy which is the primary requisite for analysis 
and for objectivity. It is apparent that this standard is met in 
the case of Paul, and not met in the case of Jesus. 

It follows, then, that the study of Jesus must in the nature 
of the case be largely speculative. The most objective and scien- 
tific scholar begins by assuming something, unless, indeed, he 
admits the impossibility of making the study. This is, at all 
events, what has happened. The story of the life-of-Jesus re- 
search shows conclusively that a given age, period, or school of 
thought has studied Jesus in the light of that assumed point of 
view or interest. Thus, at present a popular German study 
treats Jesus from the point of view of Barthian theology.”’ The 
history of interpretation shows that Jesus, no less than Paul, 
has become all things to all men. 

It may be urged that the religious life of he ordinary man 
among the early Christians is due for its recognition in study. 
Less dramatic, and intrinsically less significant than the great 
leader, his life is nevertheless worthy of study. Here may be 
used, by the new method, the materials of the later books of 
the New Testament. To be sure, Formgeschichte and the 
Chicago school of social history* have emphasized the place of 
the Christian communities as producing factors of many of the 
materials of the Gospels. Attention has been paid to the life of 

27 Bultmann, Jesus (Berlin, 1926). 


8 Case, Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 1927); Riddle, Jesus and the Pharisees 
(Chicago, 1928), and The Martyrs, A Study in Social Control (Chicago, 1931). 
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the ordinary man in the Pauline churches. The field which is 
ripe for investigation is the life of the common man in the later 
situations. The Pastoral Epistles need to be studied with less 
reference to the problem of authorship and with more atten- 
tion to what they reveal of the developing community life. 
Not only the paranetic sections of Colossians and Ephesians, 
and other isolated “‘Haustafeln,” but the entire range of later 
sources needs to be analyzed for what may be discovered of the 
emergence of ways of life which became Christian. 


IV 

As has been remarked, religious experience is regarded in this 
study quite without metaphysical implications. Its study is the 
study of an aspect, or aspects, of behavior.” It is true that ideas 
may be observed which obtain as the outcome of experience, 
but the study consistently regards these as secondary. It is 
hoped that the comparative study of the behavior, or the expe- 
rience, of the early Christians—whether of the outstanding 
leaders or of their humbler followers—will lead to the adequate 
knowledge of vital processes of an important factor in social 
control in a most interesting period of social change. 

What is needed by way of equipment for research in this 
field is, first, competence in the general field of the social sci- 
ences, particularly in psychology and sociology. The stand- 
point of objective psychology is assumed, although this does 
not imply any of the dogmatic generalizations of certain be- 
haviorists. The particular value of the technique of the sociolo- 
gist is the acceptance of scientific categories in the study of 
personality—in particular, the conception that personality is 
produced by the interaction of the developing person, with his 
inheritance and his characteristics, and the social groups of 
which he is a part. Second, competence, particularly on the 
historical side, in the special field of early Christianity is taken 

9 Case, Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times (New York, 1929), 


is an excellent example of the treatment of certain ideas and customs as an aspect of 
behavior. 
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for granted. This necessarily involves familiarity with the 
sources. Third, a knowledge of the religious life in late Judaism 
and the contemporary Graeco-Roman cults is essential. In the 
nature of the case, this knowledge largely depends upon the 
researches of co-operating scholars. Fortunately, materials are 
already abundant and are increasingly being made available. 

It is expected that the student will use the early Christian 
sources to observe from them what a Christian actually did in 
his religious life, and how his attitudes, beliefs, teachings, and 
institutions resulted from his experiences. By comparative 
study it is hoped that knowledge of genetic relationships and 
functional processes may be gained. Surely this is more far- 
reaching than the mere observation of the similarity of litera- 
tures, the relation of ideas, or the presence of “influences.” 
The new discipline should be recognized, at least, as a useful 
supplement to current literary and historical method. When it 
is recognized that it pushes the frontier of investigation at once 
to the observation of the behavior of the so-called individual 
and to the phenomena of cultural and racial realignments, its 
value should be apparent. 

For findings are brought to light which are useful in applica- 
tion to problems of contemporary life. Today religion is widely 
recognized as a factor in social control. As traditional Protes- 
tantism, which has been the counterpart of Hellenistic and 
Pauline individualism, is giving way to new social solidarities, 
something of value to modern religious leadership may be dis- 
covered by studying the New Testament in the light of religious 
experience. 








THE DENUNCIATIONS OF GEORGE FOX 
VIEWED PSYCHOLOGICALLY: 


WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
DePauw University 


HE various problems that religion presents to the in- 

tellect and to the imagination are very fascinating; and 

to study these problems it is best that we turn for our 
material to those for whom religion constitutes ‘‘the whole of 
life.” Surely George Fox (1624-91), the founder of Quakerism, 
was such a one. Religion was for him real and vital. As an aid 
to the study of Fox we are indeed fortunate in having an auto- 
biography’—a literary form that is becoming increasingly valu- 
able in the study of the psychology of religion. 

Upon the author’s first rather casual reading of George Fox’s 
Journal he was especially impressed by the frequent appearance 
of denunciation. Having a keen interest in the psychological 
phenomena that accompany religious feeling and action, he 
thereupon set out to make a more careful, analytical study of 
Fox, with special reference to this denunciatory tendency. The 
writer had not gone far in a critical examination of Fox’s written 
utterances until he was firmly convinced that use of denunci- 
ation was seemingly out of proportion to the constructive and 
positive elements of the Quaker founder’s teachings. 

This discovery gave rise to an interesting problem: How can 
such excessive use of denunciation be accounted for psycho- 
logically? And furthermore, in coming face to face with the eti- 
ology of the phenomenon, does it mean that we must “‘psycholo- 


: A portion of this material was used in a dissertation for the Ph.D. degree at Yale 
University. 

2 The author has found Rufus M. Jones’s edition, George Fox: An Autobiography, a 
condensed form of the Journal with its spelling modernized, much more satisfactory 
than other volumes. Practically all of the references from the Journal, therefore, are 
taken from this edition. 
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gize’’ (a word which is in rather ill repute in some circles) 
George Fox in order to arrive at an explanation? It surely 
means just that, because the writer believes that there are 
psychological explanations, and it becomes his purpose, there- 
fore, to discover these in the light of the best psychological data 
available. 

In beginning the study of this problem of causation, care 
must constantly be exercised to keep the subject under in- 
vestigation in its proper historical setting. Fox must be kept 
in his own environment, since to take him out of his environ- 
ment would do violence to the whole psychological study imme- 
diately before us. In putting him back into his seventeenth- 
century historical setting, one is brought, first of all, to this 
problem: May not much of his denunciatory temperament be 
accounted for by the fact that it was the fashion of the times 
to be denunciatory? Is it not possible, after all, that George 
Fox was doing exactly what many others were doing? Surely 
these questions merit serious consideration. 


I, THE NATURE OF THE TIMES CONSIDERED 

The student of history finds that the religious situation in 
England was very tense during the lifetime of George Fox. He 
lived in an age of controversy, at a time when religious fanati- 
cism was quite prevalent and denunciation was very common- 
place. This was a polemical age, and the virulence of these 
polemics can seem but strange and un-Christian to those living 
at a later time. Both on the Quaker and on the anti-Quaker 
sides we discover a shocking intolerance of language and the 
use of mean invective, but such are the symptoms of the “‘grow- 
ing-pains”’ likely to be experienced by those who are just being 
initiated into a wider religious liberty. However much one 
may deplore the virulence of these controversial writings, one 
must surely see how much better polemic is than persecution. 

Fox was an expert in the art of writing polemics, and it would 
seem as if he were largely responsible for much of the violent 
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intolerance of speech indulged in by the early Quakers. Surely 
none of the religious sects of the time could make use of more 
carping language than the Friends. Yet, as has been suggested, 
it must be remembered that this was an age of controversy, and 
we probably have here a carry-over from the Reformation 
period. 

George Fox was surrounded by hosts of individuals who were 
inclined to be fanatical and chaotic. The very small religious 
sects of this time, particularly the Ranters, were emotionally 
unstable and extremely wild. The chief denunciators came from 
this class of easily disorganized individuals. To the credit of 
Fox it can be said that he was much more unimpassioned than 
many of the religionists of this period, and that he by no means 
approved everything that was done in the name of religion even 
by his own followers. The fact remains, however, that he was 
one of the “‘high priests” in the field of denunciation, although 
many have attempted to defend his use of severe language.’ 

The very nature of the times in which he lived seems to ac- 
count in some small way, therefore, for his use of denunciation. 
Public arraignment was the fashion of the day, and Fox found 
it too difficult for one so sensitive to the surging life-forces 
around and about him to refrain from responding to certain 
stimuli in much the same way as they were being responded to 
by countless others. Though he was negatively suggestible in 
most things, he was suggestible in adopting the denunciatory 
method of assailing an opponent. 

Much of the denunciatory spirit, therefore, that one finds in 
Fox was brought on, or at least intensified, by the very atmos- 
phere of the times in which he lived. To the man of today his 
denunciations, his public condemnations, his use of cutting in- 

3 Thus we find Tallack defending Fox’s use of condemnatory speech. He says: “It is 
easy now to charge George Fox and his fellow-sufferers with using language of an un- 
christian and uncharitable nature; but the provocation was tremendous. The meekness 
and forgiveness of the Friends were in general marvellous. And if, at times, they could 


not restrain themselves, the fault was that of their pitiless foes” (William Tallack, 
George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Baptists [1868], p. 114). 
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vective, his minatory spirit, seem to be utterly beyond any 
attempt at justification. But before we are qualified to pass 
judgment we must put ourselves back into the situation as it 
then existed, and when the history of this very tense period is 
carefully reviewed, one cannot but be impressed by the com- 
monplace use of denunciation. It seems to have been a by- 
product of the Reformation—an implement much overworked 
by the apologists of the different religious sects, many of which 
were just being born into existence. A knowledge of this condi- 
tion, therefore, though perhaps not a cause of Fox’s denuncia- 
tory conduct, is well worth noting as an attendant circumstance, 
which throws much light on the whole problem. 


Moreover, it would seem that much of Fox’s denunciation 


was aggravated by the constant pressure from the outside to 


bring his religious conduct and thought into fixed bounds. 


ingly sensitive) is often tempted to defy such restraints and to 
obtain the satisfaction which comes from resistance and the 
maintenance of freedom. Anger is easily aroused by any kind 
of obstruction. The impulse is not to do actual damage, but to 
overcome the obstruction and to do what we wish to do. The 
emotional state accompanying such an impulse is one of strong 
efiort or determination. 

Many strange emotional reactions result from thwarted self- 
assertion—defiance, stubbornness, peevishness, denunciation, 
etc. When freedom is obstructed by too much conflicting pres- 
sure from the outside, energy which would have spent itself in 
normal channels is dammed up at the nerve centers, giving rise 
to a number of emotional states, depending upon conditions at 
the time. In such a case of restriction of freedom the restricted 
subject does not always react forcibly. Denunciation may then 
become an effective substitute means to the end sought. 

For one so sensitive as George Fox it was only natural that a 
spirit of rebellion should be aggravated by the constant pressure 


from the outside to bring all religious conduct and thought into 
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fixed areas. The student of history knows how much such 
pressure was brought to bear upon the small religious sects of 
this time. During the Laudian period (a régime supported by 
Charles I) every small congregation of separatists was broken 
up; spies even interfered with the devotions of private families. 
The policy was one of getting every person in England to con- 
form to the established order of things, and as far as outward 
show of conformity was concerned, this procedure was quite 
successful. Such pressure might have been tolerated had it not 
been that the ruling ecclesiasticism was far more a political 
organization than a religious organization. As for the state of 
the church in the days of the Stuarts, no one can gainsay that 
there was not much difference between the world and the 
church, 

The rebellion of George Fox was largely a reaction against 
oppressive restraints imposed upon religious freedom. He was 
one who loved to exercise his own judgment and was ever hos- 
tile to all spiritual restrictions. He may not have been a radica) 
but he certainly was a liberal. He had seen enough of religious 
compulsion. His anger was constantly being aroused by the 
fact that all dissenters were looked wpon as a dangerous pack of 
wolves among sheep. It is easy, of course, to see why Fox got 
so much opposition from the outside. There was something 
about the man that offended almost everyone. His principles, 
running, as they did, counter to the customs of the times, would 
have overthrown all vested interests. He was, consequently, a 
marked man. His whole life was a protest against convention- 
ality. His speech was different from that of other men, his dress 
was also of a different cut and style, and his manners were crude 
and coarse. 

George Fox’s eclecticism was certain to bring him into con- 
stant trouble, and one can readily imagine how a group of like- 
minded folk under his leadership should be held in disdain. 


Every way Fox turned he felt himself hedged about by those 


who would harass him. He had experienced enough of such out- 
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side coercion in religious matters. Religion had hitherto been 
too much conceived as being possessed and directed by a historic 
institution—the church. It was something that had been pre- 
served through all the years and was to be accepted practically 
ready made. Dogma had grown arrogant, and the importance 
that was attached to it was constantly emphasized. 

George Fox was one of those individuals who refused to be 
hedged about by any historic institution. Religion was not to be 
forced upon people; dogma was not to be imposed ready made 
upon a plastic recipient. The soul of a man had certain inherent 
rights of its own, and Fox considered it his duty to assert him- 
self in behalf of those rights. The story of his life reveals the 
interesting and dramatic account of how afoot or on horseback, 
over great stretches of waste land, along lonely roads, he passed 
from town to town, condemning those who opposed him. His 
denunciations, not at all free from the deplorable virulence of 
the seventeenth century, were thus largely reactions against the 
oppressive restraints so long imposed upon religious freedom. 
It was a part of his nature to defy these restraints and to obtain 
the satisfaction that could come through resistance. 


2. SUPERIORITY COMPLEX AS A CAUSE OF DENUNCIATION 

Much of George Fox’s spirit of denunciation can be explained 
when once it is noted to what extent he was influenced by a 
superiority complex. The ego complex is without doubt one of 
the most fundamental of all the universal complexes. ‘Its ori- 
gins go back in history, both of the race and of the individual, 
to the first appearance of mental elements, and belong essenti- 
ally to the unconscious groundwork of the mind.’ From early 
infancy until senility sets in this complex gradually develops, 
unless it is greatly affected by failure in life. A primary tenden- 
cy in man is “the wish for worth,” “the longing for security,” 
“the desire for power.”’ The strongest of human motives is not 
only to survive, but to win a place of recognition in the world. 


4A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology (1924), p. 207. 
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Domination is perhaps the chief characteristic of the highly 
developed self-regarding complex. Bousfield asserts that another 
one of the common characteristics of the superiority complex 
(he calls it the “‘ Narcissistic complex’’) is impatience—the desire 
to accomplish something at the instant of the conception of a 
wish.’ It may also involve regression—the attempt to get back 
to childhood—for, should an individual be unable to overcome 
difficulties that arise, he ‘‘may fall into a rage and stamp and 
shout, for so at one period by means of such magic gestures did 
he gain from his parents obedience to his omnipotent will.” The 
urge to dominate may likewise express itself in extreme stub- 
bornness and contrariness. A strong superiority complex is per- 
haps largely responsible for causing many individuals to be 
habitually opposed to anything and everything ‘on general 
principles.” 

In George Fox we undoubtedly have a pronounced case of a 
superiority complex, which shows a gradualness of development. 
In his boyhood he was more freakish, conceited, and self-asser- 
tive than other boys; there was an observable drive toward ego 
inflation. As a child he was very pensive and introspective. 
Such constant practice of introspection may often help develop 
a feeling of superiority. By the time Fox was eleven years of 
age he began to take pride in the fact that he “knew pureness 
and righteousness” and that he had “a gravity and stayedness 
of mind and spirit not usual in children.” Concerning his work 
for the shoemaker and wool-dealer to whom he was apprenticed 
he rather boastingly says: “While I was with him he was 
blessed, but after I left him he broke and came to nothing.” 
“T never wronged man or woman,” he writes, “‘in all that time; 
for the Lord’s power was with me and over me, to preserve me.” 
Relative to his veracity, he speaks with an element of pride of 
the fact that “it was a common saying among those that knew 
me, ‘If George says verily, there is no altering him.’ ”’ Fox’s 

5 Paul Bousfield, The Elements of Practical Psycho-analysis (1925), p. 100. 

6 Ibid., p. 103. 
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egotism was furthermore occasionally manifested in the glory 
that he took in his ‘‘openings”’ (divine revelations). 

The absolute confidence that he had of the Lord being on his 
side perhaps had a great deal to do toward developing his 
egotism. Thus he writes in his Journal: ‘“‘Many such false 
prophets have risen up against me, but the Lord hath blasted 
them, and will blast all who rise against the blessed Seed, and 
me in that.” So great was his egotism that he actually felt it to 
be his duty at times to condemn rulers and magistrates. Con- 
cerning the part that he had in checking the spread of Ranter- 
ism, he, rather boastfully it seems, quotes Justice Hotham as 
saying that ‘if God had not raised up this principle of Light and 
Life which I preached, the nation would have been overrun 
with Ranterism, and all the judges in the nation could not have 
stopped it with all their laws.’’ Fox also seemed to take delight 
in the fact that he had caused many people to be afraid of him. 
He says that as soon as the rumor was heard, “*The Man in 
Leather Breeches is coming,” hypocritical ‘‘professors’’ were 
seized with terror, and hireling ‘‘priests” hastened to get out of 
his way. 

When George Fox was quite young he had such a feeling of 
superiority that he believed that no minister could give him any 
spiritual help. He refused to join any religious group, nor would 
he have fellowship with people outside the churches. He held 
himself aloof from relatives and friends and rebelled against 
almost anything that was suggested to him. His ego was so 
overaccentuated that he became viciously opposed to all social 
customs. This is best shown by his persistence in wearing his 
hat and in refusing to take oaths. His feeling of superiority 
reached the dangerous stage where he came to look upon all 
social recognition and respect as wrong. Respect to others, 
according to Fox, involved a recognition from you that you 
were of less importance than they. He would, therefore, not 
recognize superiority anywhere or in anybody. He felt that 
everything that he did was a work of the supernatural, and the 
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miraculous healings which he describes served, of course, to em- 
phasize an egoistical attitude of mind. So great was his utter 
confidence in himself that one looks almost in vain to discover 
any genuine humility. 

As a result of this gradual drive toward ego inflation two well- 
marked and antisocial traits evolved in the personality of 
George Fox—seclusiveness and contentiousness. As he grew 
older he became less and less introspective and the superiority 
complex was not so much developed on the cognitive side. But 
his instinct of self-assertion was so strong that all through his 
life he was obstinate, contentious, impetuous, domineering, 
petulant, and denunciatory. 

It is quite possible, of course, that a feeling of inferiority per- 
haps had something to do with Fox’s development of a superi- 
ority complex, and that his denunciations can partially be ex- 
plained on the basis of a compensation for inferiority and failure. 
Every psychologist knows that a superiority complex often 
grows out of a recognition of inferiority. One with marked de- 
ficiencies is quite susceptible to the ‘‘will-to-power,’’ due to 
one’s inferiority, and, consequently, compensation for inferi- 
ority plays a very important réle in human motives, together 
with the service that it renders in helping one to maintain 
mental poise. Man transcends his inferiority by a process which 
is usually called a ‘‘compensation mechanism.’’ He may suc- 
cessfully establish his superiority by facing all the difficulties 
involved and finding a compensating way of life, to which so- 
ciety gives approval. 

When George Fox was thwarted, he set out to gain a triumph 
for his ego craving by attempting to show people what he could 
do. He became extremely ambitious. At times this ambition 
was also frustrated, and then Fox, rather than place the fault of 
failure upon himself, developed the idea that he was being 
wronged. His religious fanaticism was perhaps a compensation 
for his social inferiority. He was part of a minority group—a 
religious faction that was not only held in disdain, but one 
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which was greatly discriminated against. He very soon had 
imbibed the characteristic feeling of self-consciousness that one 
finds in practically all minority groups. 

It is therefore possible that Fox’s superiority complex grew 
out of a recognition of social inferiority, and introspection may 
have been the primary cause of its early development. As he 
became less accustomed to self-examination in later years, his 
superiority complex was less in evidence. Yet all through his 
life he was seemingly compensating for failure and possible 
recognition of inferiority. His consciousness of inferiority is 
perhaps best shown in his aversion to an educated ministry. 
Without an education himself, he keenly felt his limitations in 
the midst of so many ministers who had received academic 
training at Oxford and Cambridge. Realizing this incomplete- 
ness, he became exceedingly censorious of the educated clergy. 

Fox found denunciation to be the best way to compensate for 
the many limitations placed upon him. This is the common 
method used by many people who have been blocked in their 
attempt to realize the ‘‘wish-for-worth.’’ As Vaughan so well 
expresses it: 

There are always plenty of people who have failed to measure up to 
their own expectations and who are only too ready, on that account, to 
depreciate others in order to recover some part of their own ascendancy. 
There are two ways to gain superiority: one is to raise yourself, the other 
is to lower your competitors. The desire for power often takes the easier 
path of disparaging and criticizing the efforts of others to win recognition.’ 


As Fox’s message was rejected and assailed, his ‘‘will-to- 
power” was thwarted and his ego complex was thereby jeopard- 
ized. His dominating life-force—self-assertion—having been 
blocked, he became an extremely disappointed man. His nature 
strongly demanded that something be done to relieve this very 
unpleasant consciousness of failure. Denunciation came nearer 
to being a successful type of compensation than any other com- 
pensatory possibility open to him, even though it was not 





7 Wayland F. Vaughan, The Lure of Superiority (1928), p. 34. 
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wholly adequate. Inasmuch as condemnation was a failure at 
times in accomplishing the desired end, I’ox became, or at least 


‘ 


approximated, the ‘‘suffering hero”’ type, so well understood by 
students of psychology. 

Much of George Fox’s boldness must have resulted from his 
mystical certainty. Through his doctrine of the ‘‘inner light” 
he came to sense a deep-seated awareness that he possessed the 
only real religious authority. He was completely dominated 
by one idea, namely, that God can be found only as he reveals 
himself to man. It was this inner-light revelation that meant 
everything to him. In his belief that he was as near as the apos- 
tles to the source of divine revelation, he was claiming for him- 
self exactly what many others of his generation were quick to 
do. The most striking thing about George Fox was his absolute 
mystical certainty that he had come into immediate “‘at-one- 
ment” with God. ‘He turned the religious thought of the world 
back to the original gospel of a God-centred world. In it there 
can be no chasm between God and man.’” 

The one dominating idea of the inner light came clothed in 
authority, a kind of absolute certainty that what was revealed 
must be true. He believed that God was working in and through 
him, and he was fearless because he felt that when God works 
none can hinder. He looked upon himself simply as a human 
form, a prophet if you wish, through whom God was manifesting 
himself. 

Fox’s “openings” were immediate and direct, and when once 
a person can communicate with God in such a first-hand fashion 
the loftiest heights of religious certainty have been reached. All 
lesser forms of revelation can be spoken of not in the superlative 
degree but only in the comparative. Such authority, when fully 
sensed and recognized, tends to inspire the one who possesses it 
with a wealth of supernormal courage and fearlessness. “‘I can 
do all things through Him who strengthens me,” says Paul. 
Jesus was fearless because he believed that he spoke with au- 

8 Rachel Knight, The Founder of Quakerism (1922), p. 259. 
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thority, and not as the scribes and Pharisees. It was just this 
same sort of mystical certainty that made the old Hebrew 
prophets as bold as lions. Fox became so absorbed by the great 
central idea of God’s direct revelation to him that he felt that 
there could be no other right way but his, and it was this com- 
pelling certainty that gave him his unusual power. 

Man demands some kind of religious authority; in fact, he 
must have it, and the more immediate the authority, the greater 
the feeling of security. Absolute confidence in the revelation 
begets absolute devotion. People of different ages and of differ- 
ent faiths have relied upon different kinds of authority. The 
Catholics have always insisted upon the authority of the church; 
the Protestants, upon the authority of the Bible. Mystics have 
not been satisfied with relying wholly upon either of these forms 
of authority; they have sought something more immediate and 
direct, namely, conscious, joyous companionship with the Di- 
vine. This awareness of certainty that the mystic possesses 
tends toward causing him to believe that he has something 
purer and better than the ‘‘average”’ man. It is also interesting 
to note that some who have this mystic possession are very slow 
to recognize its genuineness in other people. There seems to be 
a tendency to suspect others as having something less than they 
themselves have. This tendency is exhibited in George Fox, 
who was rather reluctant to admit the validity of the inner light 
in other people, though he insisted theoretically that the light 
was universal. 

When once a person feels, moreover, that his revelation is the 
purest and best possible, he is well on the way to that state of 
mind which will make all “lesser” forms of revelation intoler- 
able. As soon as an individual comes to believe that he is divine- 
ly inspired, much as were the prophets of the Old Testament, 
and that he is being sent forth as a special ambassador of the 
Almighty, to speak his message in a world of error, just so soon 
as that type of complex is built up, one can safely expect vials 


of righteous wrath to be unleashed and for acrimonious polemic 
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to be set forth against multitudes of people. It was just such a 
complex as this (the prophet complex) that gave to the world 
such fearless personalities as an Isaiah, a Savonarola, a Luther, 
and a George Fox—men who made the world infinitely better 
because they were bold in asserting their honest convictions. 
We should rise up to call these, together with many others like 
them, blessed, whose religious certainty has reinforced their 
human powers to such an extent that no earthly fear has stood 
in the way of their bold assertion of principles which have con- 
tained much sound truth quality. But while boldness is admi- 
rable, denunciation cannot always be so considered. 

Religious evangelists’ have nearly all used denunciation in 
one form or another. Absolute confidence in the authority of 
their message has made this type of verbal usage the most 
eadily acceptable. Witness the preponderance of denunciatory 
utterances in the sermons of the majority of evangelists. A 
great deal of their preaching bears the earmarks of mere vitu- 
perative criticism. The “Fundamentalists,”’ so called, are in- 
clined to be bombastic and denunciatory, because they feel that 
they have in “the Book” the truest and best and most reliable 
religious revelation. The confidence that they have in a book 
that can be believed “‘from cover to cover”’ naturally gives them 
a tremendous reinforcement of courage in their declarations 
against those who “tear whole pages from their Bibles.” Op- 
posed to this group is the group “Free Thinkers,” whose only 
authority for anything and everything is clear, sound ‘‘reason”’ 
(whatever this vague term “reason” means). And the Free 
Thinkers are as bold as the Fundamentalists in condemning 
those who cannot wholly accept their criterion of religious 
authority. 

The impression must not be created, however, that this cer- 
tainty of possessing the ‘“‘faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints” is in every case a definite cause of denunciatory be- 

9 Evangelist is here used in the sense of one who travels from place to place in the 


interest of stirring up revivals of religion. 
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havior, for there have been many who possessed this deep- 
seated consciousness of immediate religious authority—like a 
St. Francis, a St. Teresa, or a St. Augustine—who have been 
meek, reserved, sweet tempered, and as harmless as doves. For 
every aggressive, condemnatory George Fox among the mystics 
one may find a half-dozen gentle, humble souls like Little 
Brother Francis. Mystical certainty, therefore, is perhaps not 
in a direct way causally connected with denunciatory behavior; 
it only makes such behavior more likely to occur than would 
otherwise be the case. It does nothing more perhaps than help 
to prepare and reinforce the human organism to respond to cer- 
tain stimuli by way of explosive behavior patterns. 

It was partially, then, Fox’s mystical certainty that made him 
bold enough to stand alone, if need be, in asserting his principles. 
He was so completely controlled by the inner-light doctrine that 
he felt that there could be no other right way but this. Thus 
other ministers, other churches, all man-invented creeds and 
sacraments, etc., should be denounced, since none of these could 
reveal God to the soul of man. If something genuine could be 
had, so Fox reasoned, then why tolerate a substitute? To de- 
nounce these he felt to be the only course left open to him; to 
have failed to condemn the “‘lesser’’ for the sake of the “‘great- 
er’? would, so far as he was concerned, have caused him to for- 
sake his conscious duty to both God and man. His mystical cer- 
tainty, therefore, plus his evangelical passion prepared him at 
times for opening the floodgates of his restless soul, through 
which poured forth a stream of verbal utterances that only 
helped all the more to pollute and poison the wells of seven- 
teenth-century religious controversy. 

3. VERBAL ATTACK A COMPENSATION FOR PHYSICAL 
NON-RESISTANCE 
The normal way of meeting a thwarting object is by retalat- 


ing on the qued pro quo basis. [t 1s a tendency of human nature 
to resist things or persons that block a free expression of the ego 
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or the personality. We tend to resist those who jeopardize our 
‘“wish-for-worth”’ or who contribute to our individual insecuri- 
ty. But for some individuals, because of various unkind cir- 
cumstances, a manifestation of physical resistance is out of the 
question. A frail person, for example, cannot expect to cope 
successfully with a robust opponent so long as physical strength 
alone is involved. For the former, equalization of opportunity 
can be brought about only by a mobilization of additional pow- 
ers and abilities. In other words, he must demand additional 
weapons. In like manner, the “hopeless minority” cannot ex- 
pect to cope adequately with the majority unless there be a 
compensatory something to rely upon. As previously suggested, 
George Fox bore with him the self-consciousness that is so 
characteristic of a minority group. He was in sympathy with a 
religious sect that was despairingly in the minority, both as to 
numbers and as to power. This minority faction, more or less 
fanatical, was thwarted in every direction in which it turned. 
Abundant had been the object lessons for George Fox and his 
followers of the utter futility of small religious bands to main- 
tain their positions in a time when there was to be one, and only 
one, established church. 

There was in George Fox a curious conflict between resistance 
and non-resistance. Though he would not actually resist his 
opponents, he derived much satisfaction from vicarious venge- 
ance. There was the latent desire to resist those who opposed 
him, but this urge never became manifest; the desire was im- 
plicit without becoming explicit. Thus we discover in Fox the 
doctrine of non-resistance, and it is perfectly plausible to sup- 
pose that he arrived at this position partially through a gradual 
recognition of the futility of attempting to resist such over- 
whelming odds. 

Realization of his inferior social position caused Fox to be- 
come angry at himse)i and at those who “looked down” upon 
him and assailed him. A kind of vicarious compensation was 
then effected through a sublimation of his anger, so that energy 
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repressed in one direction was allowed to be utilized in a more 
fruitful channel. Love, fear, and anger play a rather important 
part in the compensation process. Anger 1s linked verv closely 
with pugnacity and se)f-assertion. But George Fox could not 
retaliate on the guid pro quo basis, because there raged within 
him a conflict between the natural urge to resist and the more 
or less reasoned-out philosophy of non-resistance. What was he 
to do in such a situation? Obviously, he did just what most of 
us do every day: verbal attack became for him a compensation 
for physical non-resistance. 

If an individual wishes to be thought well of by his fellows 
he must control himself and express his emotions in byways 
which society approves. The emotions of man must constantly 
be checked and refined. Modern man often becomes afraid but 
seldom does he run; he frequently becomes angry but only occa- 
sionally will he fight. Thus anger is usually checked and sub- 
limated into its legitimate ends. This, then, was exactly what 
George Fox did; his anger was sublimated into verbal attack. 
Anger manifested vocally was his form of protest. Such com- 
pensatory behavior, when once analyzed, is not at all strange or 
baffling. We witness it all about us every day. Denunciation is 
the chief weapon of attack employed by all minority factions. 
The “insurgents,” so called, in the halls of Congress are bom- 
bastic, vehement, and condemnatory in contrast to ‘‘the party 
in power,” which peacefully rests more or less in its self-com- 
placency. In order that socialists may help realize their ‘‘will- 
to-power” they rent lecture halls so that their propagandists 
may pour forth their venom against the capitalists. Fanatical 
religious sects flood the mails with their inveighing, arraigning, 
stigmatizing literature against the larger, more powerful sects. 
Certain societies founded for the advancement of the religious 
principles of the Fundamentalists are so carping, severe, hyper- 
critical and threatening that their behavior is sometimes puz- 
zling to nearly everyone but the student of psychology, who sees 
in such behavior an attempt at compensation. Those who are 
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in a deplorable minority can hope for nothing more than to 
faunch a verbal attack against the “powers that be.? Sublima- 
tion of anger into a denunciation reaction has the effect of par- 
tially satisfying the angry subject. Society, furthermore, con- 
siders this a legitimate end, since denunciation is far better than 
physical resistance. 

When George Fox denounced, therefore, he was reconstruct- 
ing the situation-response series by responding in another than 
the primitive way whenever the situation presented itself. The 
emotional tone that ordinarily would have accompanied an 
original situation-response series was being transferred and uti- 
lized in ways that society would more likely sanction. His im- 
pulse activity was being sublimated; it was becoming a factor 
consistently and intelligently co-ordinated with other factors 
in a continuing course of action. The feelings of anger that 
would have assisted Fox in physically resisting those who 
jeopardized his ‘‘wish-for-worth” were directed, because of his 
firm belief in non-resistance, into energetic fight for his cause 
and for his self-respect—a fight in which his tongue and his pen 
were his only implements of warfare. Anger became for him 
righteous indignation, and he converted gross bodily attack into 
the response of denunciation. 


4. PATHOLOGY AS A CAUSE OF DENUNCIATION 

Much of George Fox’s denunciation can be explained perhaps 
on the basis of his pathological condition. There was in him a 
well-marked mixture of psychical traits, for he was one, as 
Rufus Jones says, ‘‘in whom the normal and the abnormal kept 
house together.’’*° William James suggests that “‘from the point 
of view of his nervous consitution, Fox was a psychopath or 
détraqué of the deepest dye.”** The Journal abounds in entries 
that reveal his unstable psychic constitution. One does not 

% From a tercentenary collection of studies entitled New Appreciations of George Fox 
(1925), p. 68. 


™ The Varieties of Religious Experience (1928 ed.), p. 7. 
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wonder at this pathological strain, however, because, as James 
reminds us, “‘religious geniuses have often shown symptoms of 
nervous instability. Even more perhaps than other kinds of 
genius, religious leaders have been subject to abnormal psychi- 
cal visitations. Invariably they have been creatures of exalted 
emotional sensibility.’” 

George Fox was a man of great emotional excitability—a con- 
dition that favors a hypercritical type of censoriousness. He 
had a powerful and vigorous physique, but he was of such a 
sensitive nature that he was easily subject to psychic dis- 
arrangement. He was seeminglysgifted with highly developed 
perceptive powers and with keen discerning qualities. Fox was 
far more sensitive than the average man to the evils of the 
world—so much so that he was filled with alarm and dreadful 
apprehension upon his discovery of the fact that existing reli- 
gion was without power and spirituality. He was so shocked by 
the discrepancy between the religion of the churches, on the 
one hand, and the religion of the gospel, on the other, that a 
religious complex developed in ear! years, which persisted 
more or less through his entire life. The whole religious situa- 
tion, as he sensed it, threw him into serious mental conflict, up- 
set his neural equilibrium, and occasionally led him into all sorts 
of pathological behavior. 

It is an easy matter to trace the evolution of this complex. 
Fox was brought up in a very puritanical atmosphere, in which 
religion permeated all of life. He lived an unusually contempla- 
tive and serious existence. He read widely from the Scriptures 
and talked much upon theological questions, and his life became 
so saturated with religious ideas that it is little wonder that a 
religious complex developed. It would appear to be a psycho- 
logical fact, as Tansley remarks, ‘“‘that no mind can occupy it- 
self in the same channels for a long period without developing 
a complex, however weakly organized, and a characteristic 
affect attached to the complex.’’’ Religion had become for this 
pensive individual the whole of life—his chief intellectual inter- 

” Tbid., p. 6. 13 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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est and concern. There seemed to exist, however, a great chasm 
between his inner self, his convictions and promptings, and the 
outer world in which he lived and moved. This chasm could not 
be bridged. The apparent conflict was overwhelming and much 
more than he could endure during his years of storm and stress. 

So long as this dominating complex was kept submerged, Fox 
appeared mentally balanced and undisturbed, but it could not 
be controlled all the time. It was in perpetual readiness for an 
eruption, and whenever it became master of his mind he fell into 
a condition of mental instability. The complex might express 
itself in the form of a pathological explosion, producing at times 
profound bodily changes, trance, anesthesia of the visual and 
auditory sensory modes, and other minor symptoms of hysteria. 
It did not always, however, play such havoc with Fox’s person- 
ality, for instead of resulting in pathological behavior, it was 
usually sublimated into a more controlled manner of expression, 
namely, denunciation. He was often able to direct his behavior 
reactions in such a way that his psycho-physical energy was 
turned outward on others rather than inward upon himself. He 
might thereby save himself from a pathological outburst, but 
he could not completely control his inner impulses. His complex 
would often throw him into a fit of rage. It is characteristic of 
a person with a complex or a conflict to “let the steam off” 
vocally, whether it be for good or for ill. As one subject ex- 
pressed it to a practicing psychiatrist: “I felt as if I just must say 
something rude and mean or else I would just ‘blow up.’ ”’ For 
such individuals, then, condemnatory speech does seem to pre- 
vent, in part at least, a “blowing up” of the whole personality. 
It provides an outlet for letting loose pent-up energy. George 
Fox’s released impulsive activity often took this course of 
sublimation. 

5. MOTOR-MINDEDNESS AND DENUNCIATION 

George Fox was a ‘“‘motor-minded”’ individual, so immediate 
were his kinesthetic responses. Motor strains played a very im- 
portant réle in the direct guidance which largely controlled his 
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activities. He felt that the Lord led him or that he was being 
“moved” by the divine Spirit. These motor strains were objecti- 
fied and felt as actually real. It was these kinesthetic strains, 
moreover, that gave immediacy to his religious mysticism. Fox 
was by nature a motor type; he was made for a life of action 
rather than a life of meditation. He was so active and restless 
that his temperament forbade him to remain long in one place. 
“Were he an angel in heaven,” says Josiah Royce, “he would 
prefer a missionary expedition into the deeps to an eternity of 
rest in the beatific vision.”"* Motor activity was his great neces- 
sity, yet, despite his restlessness, he had learned the secret of 
how to ‘“‘wait on the Lord” after the fashion of the contempla- 
tive mystics. 

We note in George Fox the “all-or-none” response to the 
religious stimulus—just as it can be found in many other re- 
ligious geniuses. ‘This is characteristic of those who are ruled by 
a powerful complex. Giving themselves over to it completely, 
they are able to display extraordinary power and energy. Re- 
ligion was the “whole of life’ for Fox, and to the religious stimu- 
lus there was an “‘all-or-none”’ reaction. He was quick to re- 
spond to situations. For him to feel or to think was to act. He 
was as quick to respond to ideas as to situations; much of his 
action was without decision or effort—a kind of ideo-motor ac- 
tion. Such a motor-minded temperament when reinforced by a 
feeling of absolute religious certainty served as a spring to un- 
usual power and action. 

When some stimulus, either objective or ideational, caused an 
uprush of the religious complex into consciousness, fox became 
extremely emotionalized, bodily changes sometimes resulted, 
and he was suddenly endowed with an enormous store of psy- 
cho-physical energy. Professor Cannon has shown that the emo- 
tion of anger is a psychic and bodily response by means of which 
the human organism becomes temporarily fortified to cope with 
a threat to its welfare. Fox’s complex usually threw him into an 
emotional state of rage, which, in its turn, conferred upon him 


™4 “George Fox as a Mystic,” Harvard Theological Review, January, 1913, p. 44. 
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abnormal strength, agility, and endurance. His complex be- 
came for him a veritable source of energy, and it is in his ‘‘all- 
or-none”’ response to the religious stimulus that we find the 
best explanation of his power and capacity for resistance. 

Even when not under any emotional strain George Fox was 
wonderfully endowed with energy, great stores of which he had 
at his disposal. He was blessed with bodily strength, which 
enabled him to survive physical strain. To be sure, much of his 
energy and aggressiveness came as the inevitable result of his 
new, fresh spiritual discovery. Every religious movement, 
prompted by the certainty that it holds the secret of a new 
truth, begins with éan and enthusiasm not characteristic of 
commonplace truth. 

To this normal endowment of energy, emotional excitation 
contributed an additional amount. Fox’s strong motor strains 
would not permit this abundant store of psycho-physical energy 
to gounused. So strong were his kinesthetic strains when domi- 
nated by his old complex that for him to feel angry meant that 
he must act. But how would he act? To resist those who har- 
assed him by physical means would have been both futile and 
contrary to his policy of complete non-resistance. Under such a 
terrific emotional strain the average nervous invalid would 
probably have suffered some temporary pathological derange- 
ment. At times Fox did so suffer. Witness his symptoms of 
hysteria on several occasions, his pathological characteristics 
and eccentricities. 

More often, however, George I’ox was partially able to save 
himself from psychopathic behavior by converting his abundant 
psycho-physical energy into denunciation. Having such a mo- 
tor-minded temperament, he must denounce; he could not re- 
main quiet or neutral. When once this energy had been released, 
he felt himself ‘‘clear’’ as he expressed it, and a feeling of satis- 
faction flooded his whole being. He had by means of denuncia- 
tory response attained a satisfactory adjustment, he had been 
honest to himself, he had avoided side-tracking duty. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 

Ever since the middle of last century scientists have been seeking the 
ultimate origin of religion. They assumed that a primitive revelation or 
a primitive monotheism or a primitive tradition belonged to an outgrown 
theological approach to the study of religion. Under the inspiration of the 
Darwinian law of evolution in biology they began to look for an evolu- 
tionary law in the development of religions. The task was to discover the 
simplest or crudest form and then arrange what seemed to be more com- 
plex ideas in a series culminating in the idea of one supreme God. As a 
starting-point, each scholar made his own selection. Atheism, fetishism, 
the cult of souls, animism, animatism, naturism, totemism, and manaism 
each had champions and the order of development varied according to 
the temperament and training of the individual theorist. The first result 
of the confusion was the abandonment of the search for any unilinear law 
of evolution in religion, and a violent reaction against the misuse of the 
comparative method which abstracted materials from their context of 
situation and made them march in a series under arbitrary catchwords. 
A second result was the effort of the cultural-historical school of ethnology 
to make the search for origins a genuine historical undertaking. At the 
same time there was a revival by Roman Catholic scholars, supported by 
Andrew Lang who had formerly followed Tylor, of the theory of a primi- 
tive monotheism. These men found “High Gods” among modern primi- 
tives whom they classed as examples of the earliest human culture. The 
life-work of Father Wilhelm Schmidt, the most eminent of Catholic 
anthropologists in Europe, has been devoted to the demonstration of this 
theory. 

The Christian identification of religion with belief in and relation to 
God and the unseen realm of “‘spiritual values’? held scholars so securely 
under its spell that for half a century they did not realize that their search 
had not been for religious origins but, in reality, for the origins of theology 
or, more specifically, for the origin of the idea of God. Father Schmidt’s 
book’ is a brilliant marshaling of materials to prove that there was a high 
monotheism at the dawn of human culture. That in selection, use, and 

* The Origin and Growth of Religion. By Wilhelm Schmidt. New York: Dial Press, 
1931. Xvi+302 pages. $5.00. 
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interpretation of the facts he is unconsciously influenced by the desire to 
have it so is abundantly clear. In spite of all the show of scientific meth- 
odology he is expounding a doctrine, not testing an hypothesis. 

The author intends the work as a handbook for students in the science 
of religion, and it will be of inestimable value for those to whom his great 
Ursprung der Gottesidee and the work of Pinard de la Boullaye, L’ Etude 
comparée des religions, are not available. It presents a concise history of 
the study of religion through the centuries, with an admirable, critical 
treatment of the theories and methods of the last century. The book is 
undoubtedly the best summary of the history of the science of religion in 
English, 

The constructive section of the work should be judged not as a treatise 
on the origin and growth of religion but as a study of the origin of the god 
idea. It is doubtful whether even the vast erudition and amazing indus- 
try of Roman Catholic scholars can make plausible the theory of primi- 
tive monotheism to scientists trained in the field. The uninitiated lay 
reader, however, will probably agree with Father Schmidt, for this is 
learned and persuasive apologetics. 

A. Eustace HAybon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EZEKIEL’S MESSIANIC HOPE 

It is something more than a coincidence—it is rather an index of the 
present focus of Old Testament interest—that within the same year has 
occurred the publication of Torrey’s Pseudo-Ezekiel and of Gronkowski’s 
study of Ezekiel’s messianic expectation.* But here the similarity of the 
two ends abruptly; they are at remote extremes in purpose, in point of 
view, and in scholarly method, 

It may seem unfair to single out one astonishing passage as the key to 
Gronkowski’s approach, yet with the entire work before him, one must 
insist that the utterance, though unigue, is the true measure of his treat- 
ment. In commenting on the predictions of both Ezekiel and Jeremiah 
(the genuineness of which he never questions) that the exile will be com- 
paratively short while the duration of the Babylonian power will be pro- 
tracted he claims it is a “fait dont la meilleure explication est donnée par 
la révélation divine” (p. 19). Catholic scholarship has on occasion done 
better for us than that! 

On page 101 we have an index of his critical acumen: in considering 

tLe Messianisme d’Ezéchiel. By W. Gronkowski. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1930, 
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the authenticity of chaps. xl-xlviii he surveys the divergent views of 
various scholars, then sums up the situation, that is, presumably, gives us 
his own grasp of the problem in one sentence: “Ce qui prouve qu’il n'est 
pas nécessaire d’attribuer beaucoup d’importance aux doutes émis par les 
différents auteurs.” Briefly, his grasp of critical method then seems to be 
this: in case of disagreement ignore the facts and follow your own caprice! 
And his caprice is a predilection for traditional views. 

The work is in no sense creative scholarship. It is true the author has 
listed and examined in some detail the various messianic passages of the 
book; he has, as well, read profusely—a valuable feature of his work is a 
good bibliography—but to what purpose? He gives us but a mélange of 
opinion calculated to substantiate his presuppositions, or when he does 
undertake to argue his views at length, he fails to manifest a comprehen- 
sive grasp and finely balanced, judicial estimate of the problem. 

The messianic expectation of Ezekiel is a field promising rich con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the course of early Jewish thought. The 
crucial approach, however, is a critical examination of the text of the 
book. To assume guilelessly or in prejudice that all relevant passages 
are genuine and in the main in correct chronological sequence, is to reduce 
one’s work to a mere citation of chapter and verse and a parrot-like 
reiteration of trite views, 

W. A. Irwin 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHRONICLER’S VIEW OF HEBREW HISTORY 

Von Rad’s study of the outlook on history of the Old Testament chron- 
icler’ is a piece of work of that careful and thoroughgoing character typi- 
cal of the better German scholarship. He distinguishes two conceptions 
of history in the Old Testament: the “‘nomistische”’ and the ‘‘eschatolo- 
gische’’;the work of the chronicler falls in the former class. This, of course, 
is commonplace. But von Rad then sets to work to examine in detail 
certain features of these four Old Testament books from which there 
emerge, among others, these significant results: the centrality of David 
for the chronicler’s thought—this is his ‘“Hauptthema”’; and the independ- 
ence of the chronicler’s mind. There has been a prevalent tendency to 
regard him as almost a slavish exponent and mouthpiece of the priestly 
school. But von Rad shows him repeatedly disagreeing with P both in 

1 Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen Werkes (Beitrage sur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
und Neuen Testament \Vierte Folge, Heft 31\). By Gerhard von Rad. Stuttgart: W. 
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ritua) procedure and in conceptions of Israel’s history. He is much more 
a follower of Deuteronomy, but neither this work nor the books of Kings 
does he accept implicitly; there is to be reckoned with continually his own 
freedom and initiative in his handling of facts. He appears really as a 
liberalizing and spiritual counterpoise to the ritualism of Judaism: 

Das Gesetz David’s schafit durch sein Betonen der verheissenden Gnade 


Jahwes im Gegensatz zu der Opfer—und Siihnetheologie der Priesterschrif 


einen Gottesdienst des Lobsingens und Danksagens.... . So sehen wir jetzt, 
dass es ein neuer Begriff von Gesetzlichkeit ist, der hier vorliegt. Er ist in 


starker Spannung gehalten durch einen in die Zukunft gerichteten Verl ‘i ‘is- 


sungszlauben. Dass dieser Glaube neben das strenge Gesetz Mosis das frohe 
“Gesetz David” stellen zu miissen meint, ist eine Weissagung auf das ‘“Gesetz 


Christi.” 


The book provides an important point of view which must be weighed 
seriously in our estimate and understanding of this body of Old Testa- 


ment literature. 


W. A. IRWIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TEXT OF THE GREEK PSALTER’ 

The first half of Volume X of the critical text of the seventy which Dr. 
A. Rahlfs is editing for the Gittingen Society of Sciences heralds a change 
in the order of publication. Volume X, containing the Psalms with the 
Odes, will be followed by IX, containing I-IV Maccabees, and by six 
other volumes containing the later books of the Old Testament. This 
change is made so that the entire seventy may be accessible in a major 
edition as soon as possible, for the Brooke and McLean edition is already 
well advanced in the earlier books. 

The present volume contains a Prolegomena of eighty pages, and the 
critical text with apparatus for the first fifty-eight Psalms. In addition 
there are five much-needed pages of explanation of abbreviations, and of 
tables showing the grouping of MSS. The three early texts established 
are the Lower Egyptian, Upper Egyptian, and Western. The Lower 
Egyptian is found in B S boh, etc., the Upper Egyptian in U 2013 sah, 
etc., the Western in R, the Psalter of St. Germain des Prés, Augustine, 
and, to some extent, in Tertullian and Cyprian. The editor derives the 
text of Origen largely from Jerome’s Gallican Psalter and his Letter to 


t Septuaginta X Psalmi cum Odis. By A. Rahlfs. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1931. 176 pages. 
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Sunna and Fretela, the Vulgate, and a few Hexaplaric MSS; and he is 
content to rely upon the apparatus of the edition of Holmes and Parsons 
for the Lucianic text. 

The editor has resolutely refrained from studying the text of the 
hundreds of late MSS, and justifies himself by pointing out that such a 
study would delay for years the publication of the text of the Psalms, 
and also claims that such work would be in vain since these MSS in his 
opinion have nothing of value to contribute to the making of an early 
text. It is perhaps because of this neglect of late MSS that he is forced 
to leave a group of three MSS, which includes A and the Washington MS 
of the Psalms, dangling in mid-air. Moreover, the final text of the Greek 
Old Testament, like that of the New Testament, will be printed only after 
the text of the mass of late MSS has been studied; but the present volume 
is a real contribution to the study of the text of the Psalms, and brings us 
far on our way toward the ultimate edition of the Greek Psalter. 

The text printed does not follow any one MS but is selected as follows: 
the preference is given to the reading of the three early texts (especially 
to the Lower Egyptian) against that of the later MSS, agreement with 
the Hebrew being the deciding factor when the early texts differ from one 
another and from the later MSS. Thus it is not surprising to find that 
the text is fairly close to the text of B as printed by Swete: in the first 
three Psalms it differs in only four readings. The method followed is very 
similar to that of Hort, in the New Testament, in its negative evaluation 
of the later MSS and its high estimate of B and the sources related to it. 
And it shares the weakness of Hort’s method: the neglect of the later MSS 
makes possible the neglect of a good reading which may be preserved 
there in occasional passages where all extant earlier sources may be cor- 
rupt. But, as the editor claims, it is better to have such a critical text as is 
possible now than to wait two or three generations for the collation of the 
late MSS. Yet it is to be hoped that the virtues of this edition will not 
act as a deterrent to the exploration of all sources for the text of the Greek 


Old Testament. 
‘ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MARTYRS: A NEW APPROACH 


We have needed for some time a treatise on the martyrs such as Pro- 
fessor Riddle has given us. We have here a study of the early Christian 


* The Martyrs: A Study in Social Control. By Donald W. Riddle. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. xi-++218 pages. $3.00. 
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martyrs, not from the standpoint of emotional appeal or glorification of 
their sacrifice, but from the viewpoint of the conflict of two groups, the 
state and the Christian community, over the determination of the will 
and purpose of the individual. It is a struggle for control and each group 
exercises its own technique. That there were advantages in the times of 
persecution for the individual to forsake Christianity and adhere to the 
state was apparent to the church, which effected powerful counter-appeals 
and influences to help the one accused to remain loyal to the new group. 

After a brief survey of the field of discussion, including a summary 
of the persecution situation in early Christianity, the author deals with 
the preparation of the martyr. This was made vivid by promise of re- 
wards for the confessor, including immortality, forgiveness of sins, ecstatic 
satisfactions, dominance over demons, and threats of punishment and 
dire consequences for those who denied the faith. Indoctrination, by 
means of Scripture and stories of martyrs, and discipline were used also 
in the preparation of the martyr. 

For the production of definite attitudes on the part of those who might 
be summoned to trial extraordinary means were used. “It hardly needs 
to be said that the experience of martyrdom was one against which ordi- 
nary judgment recoils. It will occasion no surprise, then, to find that in 
cases of martyrdom certain symptoms of a psychosis appear” (p. 60). 
These included morbidity, masochism, veneration of the martyr, unusual 
sexual behavior, and prophetic inspiration. Of potent effect in the main- 
tenance of fortitude on the part of the martyr was the influence of the 
group. He was assured that during his trial and the execution of the 
sentence he would be attended by friends and could peculiarly enjoy the 
presence of Christ. But there were other methods of control including the 
use of martyrologies exemplifying the sacrifice of early Christian heroes 
and, especially, that of Christ, the great protomartyr. 

The world into which Christianity came was highly individualized, 
and it is this individualism which the martyrology emphasizes rather than 
the importance of the group which the Jewish apocalypse stressed. 

Although no general persecution of Christians was effected before the 
reign of Decius, nevertheless there were local disturbances and suppres- 
sions early in the history of the new religion, and references to these were 
made in early Christian literature. In these documents, such as Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, the Ignation Letters, Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, 
I and II Timothy, I Peter, Revelation, Hebrews, and I Clement, there 
are elements of control apparent, though they are not as perfected as they 
later become. But the promise of reward is clear and the example of 
Christ is appreciated. The Markian gospel, “a primitive martyrology” 
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(chap. viii), emphasizes the passion of Jesus, but includes the apocalyptic 
interest. References to martyrdom are not lacking in the other gospels, 
especially in John, where the sacrifice of Jesus is purely voluntary. 

This concludes a brief survey of Professor Riddle’s contribution to the 
general discussion of the martyrs. His is a new approach—one which 
views the field from a psychological-social-historical basis. We see again 
the struggle between state and church, but we see it from the standpoint 
of controls definitely present, though perhaps in many cases not fully 
realized. Indeed, one has constantly to remind one’s self that in addition 
to all means of control there were always the inherent spontaneity and 
enthusiasm which loom large in the early Christian period, and which 
made of martyrdom not only a means of attaining reward but also a way 
of escape from the growing complexity of existence in an unfriendly world. 
The case of the martyr was closely allied with that of the ascetic, and it 
would not have been out of place for some mention to have been made of 
this relationship. Sources are adequately used and quoted often, but not 
too often to clog the thought or interfere with the development of the 
argument. 

MERVIN Monroe DEEMS 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


EAST CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY SINCE THE WAR 

Among archaeologists the name of Pére Guillaume de Jerphanion, pro- 
fessor in the /nstitut Pontifical Oriental, commands high respect. His Les 
Eglises rupestres de Cappadoce, which in completed form will consist of 
two quarto volumes of text and three folio albums of plates, has opened 
up to scholarship an entirely new province in the history of Byzantine 
art—as the title of the great work fittingly emphasizes. It provides con- 
cretely one of those all-important connecting links in the story of human 
evolution, without which outstanding phases of the entire development 
would remain unintelligible. 

Pére de Jerphanion’s most recent book,‘ like his earlier Mélanges 
d’archéologie anatolienne, has not the vast significance or impressive com- 
pleteness of his Cappadoce; but it does deal suggestively and stimulating- 
ly with forefront archaeological problems. It is only a mélange—‘notes 
and studies in Christian archeology,” as the subtitle generalizes—but 
such mélanges are not only most savory to the Gaelic palate but they are 


*La Voix des Monuments. By G. de Jerphanion. Paris: G. van Oest, 1930. 330 
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also sufficiently meaty to satisfy the prosaic and matter-of-fact Anglo- 
Saxon mind as well. 

In La Voix des Monuments, Pére de Jerphanion has gathered together 
a variety of works which he has presented elsewhere; some in the form of 
public lectures given before the Pontifical Oriental Institute, and others 
in the form of articles published in such journals as Bessarione or Re- 
cherches de science religieuse. While it did not seem advisable to the author 
to change the form of these articles in their present republication, he did 
conscientiously bring them up to date bymeans of indispensable footnotes, 
where the most recent developments and discoveries are tersely sum- 
marized, and the most recent literature faithfully noted. The articles 
thus republished are eminently deserving of preservation in permanent 
form. Even their variety in subject matter and in style adds to the inter- 
t 


est 


yf the collection. 


Ever since the appearance of his preliminary study of the famous 
chalice of Antioch, in Ortentalia Christiana, in 1920,? Pére de Jerphanion’s 
views concerning this problematic monument have commanded the at- 
tention of students interested in early Christian history and art. Even 
the Kouchakji Fréres, the present owners of the chalice, with all their 
lair for publicity, cannot complain that savants have not given serious 
consideration to this major item in their Syrian treasure. It has been, 
since the war, one of the most discussed art objects brought to America 
in recent years. The most diverse judgments exist as to its genuineness 
and date. Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, backed by no less an authority than 
Josef Strzygonski, has repeatedly advocated a first-century dating for 
the cup.3 The late O. M. Dalton of the British Museum assigned it to the 
fourth century. Professor Charles R. Morey, dean of American authori- 
ties on early Christian art, has been uncertain as to whether the chalice 
should be regarded ‘‘a very clever modern fabrication” or a “very peculiar 
work of the fourth century A.D.”"4 

Pére de Jerphanion, both in his initial study and now most emphati- 
cally in La Votx des Monuments, advocates a sixth-century dating for the 
chalice and regards it as a work of Byzantine art rather than a creation oi 
primitive Christian genius. Like Sir Martin Conway, he believes that it 
corresponds in date to the remainder of the Syrian treasure of which it 
is a part. It goes without saying that his position is well-reasoned and 

2 This monograph was published separately in the same year under the title Le 
Chalice d’ Antioch by the Papal Oriental Institute. 

3 See particularly The Great Chalice of Antioch by Gustavus A. Eisen, a two-volume 
work in folio, published in New York in 1923. 
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soundly based on a knowledge of the contrasting characteristics of early 
Christian art, which carried the Hellenistic imprint, and of proto-Byzan- 
tine art which exhibited the intrusion of oriental elements. After giving 
close consideration to the form of the chalice, the general character of its 
decorations, and finally to its iconography, Pére de Jerphanion reiterates 
his conclusion that the chalice stands in the sixth century, at the end ofa 
long and complex development. 

Other problems as important as this one, that have emerged since the 
war, and other conclusions as sane and well considered, are recorded by 
Peére de Jerphanion in La Voix des Monuments. In the earlier essays war- 
echoes are still discernible. Some of the discussions deal with archaeo- 
logical materials that were actually brought to light by that cataclysm. 
Others make use of materials such as the Cappadocian frescoes, the 
publication of which was considerably delayed by the war. Altogether, 
the sixteen essays included in this collection constitute a record of typical 
major problems in the field of east Christian archaeology and iconography 
that have engrossed the attention of scholars during the last decade. 

The essay on recent discoveries in subterranean Rome deals particu- 
larly with the graffiti at St. Sebastian’s and the frescoes in Viale Manzoni. 
Another essay, the seventh, is devoted to the representations of the cross 
and the cruciiixion at the beginnings of Christian art. Under the sugges- 
tive title “Epiphany and Theophany,” the baptism of Jesus is considered 
as a theme in early Christian art and liturgy. The names of the twelve 
apostles in east Christian monuments, and the names of the four apoca- 
lyptic animals, according to liturgical commentaries, are treated in brief 
essays. Extended consideration is given to the fundamental problem of 
the respective réles of Syria and Asia Minor in the formation of Christian 
iconography. The concluding essay which raises the problem, ‘‘Whence 
the difference between the Oriental and the Latin Easter?” is outstanding 
for its treatment of the Jiturgical data involved. At the same time it illus- 
trates the close contacts of liturgies and iconography. 

Incidentally, La Voix des Monuments includes various appendixes and 
tabulations that are invaluable to the iconographer. The Appendix on 
the Cappadocian cycles, for example, is followed immediately by tables 
that summarize at a glance the New Testament cycles depicted in the 
rock-cut churches. Similarly, the discussion of the iconographic cycle of 
Sant’ Angelo in Formis is followed by a comparative list of themes done 
in mosaic in the Palatine Chapel of Palermo and the Paliotto of Salerno. 
A revised list of Theodosian capitals that covers twelve pages is another 
useful index that Pére de Jerphanion has included for the convenience of 
the student. 
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The republication of these studies in a single volume has been accom- 
plished with the accompaniment of illustrations that it was not possible 
to give them originally. From the point of view of illustration, Pére de 
Jerphanion’s La Voix des Monuments is an edition de luxe. It includes 
over sixty monochrome plates and as many black and white drawings in 
the text, which for all their variety are made very harmonious by sim- 
plified rendition. Of special importance are the series of plates reproduc- 
ing a selection of Theodosian capitals, the Cappadocian frescoes, the 
murals of Sant’ Angelo, and the Coffret Volonski that is now in America. 

To the student of the history of Christianity, prone to concentrate too 
exclusively on the literary remains of the religious movement he is study- 
ing, La Voix des Monuments should be a lesson in latitudinarianism in the 
use of source materials. The non-literary monuments of Christianity— 
churches, mosaics, frescoes, sarcophagi, ivories, ampulae, miniatures, etc. 
—are as vivid and true memorials of the religious life of the past as are the 
Christian writings of a given period. They deserve study, not neglect. 

HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STUDY OF PAUL THAT IS DIFFERENT 

There is a distinct tendency in present-day thinking to distinguish 
between Christianity and the message of the one whose name the sub- 
sequent religion bears. For example, Emil Ludwig, in his recent volume, 
The Son of Man, looks at “Jesus, and has not a word to say about Christ.” 
This is but one of many indications of a desire to “get back to Jesus,” 
to make a fresh start unincumbered by threadbare theologies. Very often 
those who stress this note are the loudest in their assertion that the false 
emphasis made its start in Paul. So volumes with the title Jesus or Paul 
are common. 

It is in the light of this sort of thinking that Professor Porter’s volume 
is timely.t With the emphasis on Jesus, he is in full harmony. The Chris- 
tian religion was, is, and must be the religion which comes from and cen- 
ters in Jesus. Many claims of the various theologies we can safely dis- 
card. Jesus is our supreme glory. We relinquish him at our peril. 
But with the corollary claim that Paul is one of these morbid and para- 
site fungi he is in complete disagreement. The emphasis Jesus or Paul is 
entirely unwarranted. The two are completely at one. Paul in a unique 
way had the mind of Christ. For him nothing was Christian which was 

* The Mind of Christ in Paul. By Frank Chamberlin Porter. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. xiii+323 pages. $2.50. 
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not “according to” the historical Jesus himself. To assume, as is com- 
monly done, that Paul left Jesus behind and substituted for the religion 
of Jesus a new religion about Jesus is entirely to misunderstand Paul. 
Often on reading Paul’s letters one wishes he had such from Jesus’ pen. 
But as he reads the gospels, he may well have the same wistful thought: 
“Would that we had such stories of Paul, which would contain not only 
the events told in the Book of Acts, but narratives of those acts of Paul 
which he himself hastily names, or merely alludes to... .. ” Had we such 
a legacy, our author is convinced that many entirely mistaken notions 
and prejudices would vanish. 

With the view that Paul knew little and cared less for the facts of 
Jesus’ earthly life Professor Porter is in complete disagreement. Not only 
do Paul and his letters stand as a complete refutation of the claims that 
Jesus never lived—both the man and his writings are inexplicable aside 
from Jesus—but Paul’s testimony to what Jesus was is far more abundant 
than has often been admitted. Seldom does he describe what a Christian 
should be without some appeal to the example of Christ; more impressive 
than this, however, is the constant emphasis that every fact of life is to 
be interpreted by Jesus. For example, love is the supreme virtue. Christ 
is not interpreted by love; rather it is he who interprets and makes clear 
what love is. The ode of I Corinthians, chapter 13, is the key to all Paul’s 
thinking, and the center of the hymn (vss. 4-7) is a picture of Jesus him- 
self. Paul’s knowledge and interest in Jesus are not to be determined by 
adding up the definite references in these casual writings. ‘“‘How could he 
know him so little and love him so much?” 

listoric Christianity has contented itself in the main in thinking about 
Christ, in trying to explain him. All this is alien to Paul. Never does he 
seek to explain Christ. Christian thinking is not thinking about Christ, 
but thinking about other persons and things in the light of our knowledge 
of Christ. He is not the problem, but the solution to every other problem; 
not a darkness that needs to be illumined, but the true light that re- 
veals all things as they are. So Paul is completely at variance with the 
framers of the creeds—and this is Professor Porter’s chief contribution. 
‘“‘No doctrine of the person of Christ is Pauline that does not leave possi- 
ble and even make natural and inevitable the oneness of the Christian 
with Christ.”’ To describe him in terms that exclude his worshipers is to 
look in at the wrong end of the telescope. He is unique, but never in the 
sense that he cannot be the real self of every Christian. Nothing is true 
of him which does not have its truth in the Christian’s inner experience. 
“It was not God’s purpose that Christ should remain his only son, but 
that men should be conformed to the image of his son, that he might be 
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the firstborn among many brethren.”’ In fact, Paul expresses this explic- 
itly when he affirms that through the resurrection Christ becomes the 
Son of God “in power.” It was thus he gained the right and power to 
impart his sonship to others. 

This for Porter is the clue to be used in understanding Paul’s Chris- 
tology. Nothing is true of Christ which has not its truth also in his 
disciples. Accordingly there is no place for a Logos Christology. I Cor. 
8:6 is not due to Paul but probably to Apollos. Paul quotes the creed, 
but with little appreciation, and with the obvious fear that it may well 
weaken the Christian’s sense of right and his duty to be like Christ 
through making Christ inhuman. Col. 1:15-17 is completely out of har- 
mony with the apostle’s thought and can only be explained as the later 
interpolation of an alien noie with the express purpose of supplementing 
his Christology. The pre-existence of Christ is Pauline, but only in a 
sense that can be postulated of the Christian as well. We err if we seek 
to understand Paul’s thinking on this point by the hymn, Phil. 2: 6-11. 
Pre-existence in a unique sense is here asserted, but precisely because of 
this Porter is skeptical that Paul composed it. Rather he believes Paul 
quotes this early Christian lyric in a sense quite different from that which 
its author had intended. For Paul it serves simply as a buttress to his 
admonition in the preceding verses. 

Accordingly Porter finds himself dissatisfied with all interpretations of 
Paul which would discover in the latter’s thinking the seeds of the later 
creeds. Paul’s language is not that of critical inquiry, but of enthusiasm 
and devotion, and can only be so understood. 

With his general position I find myself in harmony. His insistence that 
one does not cease to be a historian when he tries to understand a great 
person of the past by the inward means of sympathy and insight, that a 
sympathetic and loving admiration for a figure of the past need not and 
never should be a rival to knowledge about him and his environment, is 
timely and admirably stated. That Paul, however, had such a complete 
knowledge of the earthly Jesus and that all he did and said had, so to 
speak, been taught him by Jesus, I doubt. Perhaps I should say, I would 
prefer to phrase it somewhat differently. The Paul we know is not the 
Paul of the Damascus road. One can hardly doubt that in the course of 
the many colorful years as a missionary trying to save people who were 
not overanxious to be saved he learned a vast deal about human nature 
and the qualities that aided or hindered the kind of community life he 
held to be ideal. Iam quite agreed that Paul must have had some infor- 
mation about Jesus, and have argued so in my book, The Ethics of Paul, 
but I am inclined to feel that whatever Paul may have thought he was 
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doing what he actually did was to consider that the kind of life he per- 
sonally believed to be excellent was the kind of life that Christ demanded. 
To quote again Mr. Porter’s own words, though perhaps in sense not quite 
intended, ‘‘He (Paul] would understand Jesus according to the Christians, 
thinking nothing about him which has not its truth in the truth in the 
Christian’s inner experience.” 

A brief review cannot do justice to this singularly thought-producing 
and altogether charming volume. Whether one agrees or not with all the 
contentions, he cannot fail to have a new understanding and admiration 
for this trail-blazer who made many enemies then as he does today largely 
perhaps because of his absolute confidence that he had the mind of 
Christ. 

Morton S. Ensirn 
CrROzER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The secularization of Christianity has been under way for at least four 
centuries. The medieval church has been shorn of most of its power and 
many of its functions by the modern state and environment. But in the 
quiet of the Vatican library abandoned hopes still linger. Hence this naive 
attempt! by a Roman Catholic jurist to resuscitate the medieval Catholic 
theory of state, church, their mutual relation, marriage, education, prop- 
erty, and human relations. Generally surrendered points of view are here 
made attractive for the few who can anesthetize themselves against facts. 
The argument proceeds for the most part in logical armchair fashion 
from inviolate medieval postulates. Development is tabu. The pyramid 
is built upon the base of natural moral law with the next layer, the invisi- 
ble church, as infallible administrator and executor of this law. Passing 
through the laws of the visible church, one finally comes to the very im- 
perfect and arbitrary enactments of the state which one obeys or occa- 
sionally pays the penalty for transgressing. Throughout the analysis, a 
discrimination between law as arbitrary enactment and constituent ele- 
ment of nature appears. When the existing situation is described, the 
author limits himself rather generally to Germany. What has happened 
on this side of the Atlantic since 1620 has completely escaped the investi- 
gator. In spite of its violent protests now and then against modern mar- 
riage regulations and education, Innocent III and Boniface VIII would 
call the presentation timid. 

* Siitliche Rechtslehre. By Emil Erich Hoelscher. Miinchen: Josef Koesel & Frie- 
drich Pustet, 1930. Band I, 352 pages; Band II, 372 pages. Each volume M. 11 un- 
bound; M. 13.50 bound. 
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As an illustration of Hoelscher’s general point of view and conclusions, 
a summary of his discussion of church and state should suffice. The 
state is human, imperfect, and temporal. It cannot be Christian. The 
church is divine, perfect, and eternal. It is Christ himself. The church is 
prior to and subsequent to the state. The invisible church exists as a legal] 
entity. State and church are altogether incommensurate. They cannot 
be separated or united. The church has infallible authority and is com- 
pletely independent of the state. Two perfect societies—church and 
state—the idea is preposterous! ‘‘A free church in a free state’ is absurd- 
ity. The fatal mistake of the church has been to recognize the state as its 
superior, equal, or even partner. The Catholic church has never aban- 
doned its medieval interpretation of the relation of church and state. 
Any concessions made by the church were due to brutal coercion by the 
state, Marriage is a sacrament and is under the control of the church. 
No Catholic can regard civil marriage as genuine marriage even if the 
state and the ethically hopeless people do. The marital paradise is Italy 
where divorce may not be obtained. Education is of course a function of 
the church and not of the state. But the church may not coerce persons 
to accept her dogma or jurisdiction. When the church is “‘intolerant,”’ 
she is merely fulfilling her divine commission. 

The first volume is theoretical, concerned with an outline of the mean- 
ing of natural, moral, and civil law. The second volume is practical, de- 
voted to a discussion of the perfect society, the church, the imperfect 
society, the state, and questions involving the family and property and 
human relations. The style is discursive with numerous well-selected 
bits of poetry breaking up the page. The Index of Persons is far from 
complete. A subject index is missing. For this the paragraph headings in 
part atone. 

C. H. MornrMan 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


DOGMA IN THE EASTERN CHURCH 
The whole work, of which this is the fourth volume,’ is planned to 
comprise five volumes. The author, a monk of the Assumptionist Au- 
gustinians, is regarded in his communion as an authority in the field of 
Eastern Orthodox history and doctrine. He is well acquainted with the 


Greek and Slavic source material and uses it extensively. 
The present volume deals with the Graeco-Russian Orthodox teaching 


* Theologia dogmatica christianorum orientalium ab ecclesia Catholica dissidentium. 
Vol. IV. Theologiae dogmaticae Graeco-Russorum expositio de novissimis, de ecclesia. 
By M. Jugie. Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1931. 666 pages. 
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regarding eschatology and the church. In spite of the formidable show 
of exhaustive scholarship, the work is written with an easily discernible 
apologetic interest. Historical facts are bent to prove Roman Catholic 
contentions. Sometimes these historical facts are unfairly stated, and 
unwonted facts are ignored. Since an exhaustive enumeration of all such 
instances is not possible for Jack of space, a few examples must suffice: 
on page 372 the author wishes to prove that the Bulgarians for a long 
time acknowledged the primacy of the pope. He writes: “Bulgari pri- 
matum Romani Pontificis publice agnoverunt tum sub tsaris Michaele, 
Symeone et Samuele, eo tempore scilitet, quo ad christianam fidem con- 
versi sunt, et patriarchatum autocephalum constituerunt (866-924), tum 
sub tsaro Caloiano ejusque successoribus, saeculo XITT ineunte, quando 
iterum patriarchatum independentem Trinovii instaurarunt.” A reader 
unacquainted with the real fact would be quite justified in concluding 
that throughout this period the papal primacy was unquestioningly ac- 
knowledged in Bulgaria; an unwary student might even jump to the 
conclusion that the Roman church reigned supreme—although that is 
not what the author is affirming. Nevertheless, the statement is incorrect 
in so far as it passes over in silence the fact that the period mentioned 
was one of bargaining for political and ecclesiastical advantages, and that 
the pope’s claims were acknowledged only when it suited the Bulgarian 
policy to court his favor. The far more normal state of repudiation of 
the papal claims is utterly ignored by the author. His statement, there- 
fore, 1s seriously lacking in historical accuracy, and the best Bulgarian 
historians, such as Zlatarsky and Tsukhlev and Snegarov, do not bear 
him out. The reference to the establishment of the patriarchate is also 
incorrect. It was established under Tsar Symeon in 918? and its seat was 
Preslav. It was translated to Okhrida under Tsar Samuel (g80~-r1or4). 

The statement regarding the acknowledgment of the papal primacy 
on the part of the Serbians is even more inaccurate (p. 373). It is there 
affirmed that the grand zhupan Stephen Nemanya and his sons, Vikan 
and Stephen the First-crowned, “Ecclesiae romanae. . . . adhaeserunt.” 
No modifying clause is used to qualify this absolute assertion. And yet 
even an elementary knowledge of Serbian church history would inform 
the learned author that Stephen Nemanya was the first to make the 
Eastern Orthodox the state church and that it was during the reign of his 
son, Stephen the First-crowned, that the Serbian Orthodox church re- 
ceived its autocephaly from the ecumenical patriarch Manuel, under its 
first archbishop, the king’s brother, St. Sava. Furthermore, it is almost 

2Cf. Weropua na WEpBoTo BeurapcKoTo naperBo. By b. H. 38narapern. Part 
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embarrassingly painful to point out to the learned author that Constan- 
tinople was not taken by the Turks (a 7urcis captam) in the days of St. 
Sava, as he affirms, but by the good Latin Christians who composed the 
Fourth Crusade. The further statement, that “‘Sabas, Serbiae metro- 
politanus, ab Honorio papa I[I coronam regiam pro fratre suo Stephano 
Nemanitch obtinuit,” is contradicted by such an outstanding Serbian 
historian as Stanojevic,; who points out that it was in spite of Sava’s 
efiorts that Stephen was crowned by a papal legate in 1217, while Sava 
became archbishop in rzrg9 and returned to Racia as a determined op- 
ponent of the Latin induence. 

Other such examples of inexactitude could be adduced if an exhaustive 
catalogue of them were contemplated. But the instances given are sutii- 
cient to validate the Judgment that the book is biased whenever a con- 
troversial question is under consideration. In non-controverted matters, 
the author’s presentation is sound. 


MaAttTHEW SPiNKA 
CuicaGO YHYEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SCHISM AND REUNION THROUGH THE CENTURIES 

In this mainly historical book, L’Unité chrétienne,’ M. Paul traces the 
processes of separation and schism in the church from the time of the 
Gnostics. Western schisms before the Reformation, and the beginnings 
of the Reformation churches are indicated, and many of the sects emerg- 
ing from these in later times are catalogued. Less familiar ground is coy- 
ered in sections dealing with the offshoots of Roman Catholicism since 
1870, of which there are a number in Slavonic Europe. A second part of 
the book discusses the points of controversy (Les antinomies) which have 
been given emphasis by the various sects and parties. There are some 
interesting generalizations in the chapters of this section; as, for example, 
when we are told that the Protestant view of the church is Ignatius’ 
““ubi Christus ibi ecclesia,” while the Catholic is ‘‘udi ecclesia ibt Christus.” 
Part IL is taken up with the indications of a general rapprochement. 
This tendency is traced historically through medieval and post-Reforma- 
tion stages to the church unions in Canada and Scotland and the Protes- 
tant federations in America, France, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The materials presented on some of these movements are meager and the 
information is not faultlessly accurate. The Anglican position, and Angli- 
can negotiations with the Free churches, Rome, and the Fast, are set 

3 Déjiny ndroda srbského. By S. Stanojevié. Praha, 1920. 106 pages. 
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forth with some fulness. In summing up results M. Paul notes the failure 
of earnest irenical leaders to bring about the unions they have sought, 
but also the impressive energy of the undiscouraged advocates of union 
from generation to generation. We are, he thinks, in a constructive period 
for the church. To suggest a possible process of union in the future he 
follows in imagination a series of combinations, based on affinities be- 
tween groups, from the Quakers at one end to Rome at the other. “‘Per- 
haps in the year 2,500 the Roman pontiff and the eventual pope of ‘evan- 
gelical catholicism’ will find themselves to be one and the same person.” 
Why, we may ask, must the Christian society of the future take the 
monarchical form? Perhaps our historian and prophet, if he were to write 
the constitution of his finally united church, would at least give us a 
limited monarchy. 
A statement of the contemporary branches of Eastern Christianity, and 
a chronological list of the chief schisms and reunion efforts of Christian 
history, are presented in tabular form, The book is comprehenisve, con- 
venient, and suggestive. 
Joun T. McNEILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WORSHIP IN THE INCEPTION OF PURITANISM 

Puritanism took its rise, as a left-wing movement in the Reformation, 
over differences on the question of worship. Here we have an edition of 
the book? which became for the early Puritans the substitute for the 
Anglican prayer-book—the Forme of Prayers or book of worship prepared 
by John Knox for the use of the Marian exiles in Geneva. Dr. Maxwell's 
work is of far more than textual interest. He has attempted, as he tells 
us, “‘to explore exhaustively the liturgical uses and traditions of the Re- 
formed Church.” He has performed his task with thoroughgoing scholar- 
ship, and the result is a work of first-rate importance at once for the 
Genevan, the English, and the Scottish Reformation. 

In Part I, ‘Introduction and History,” the author examines the back- 
ground and evolution of the Service Book. In opposition to earlier schol- 
ars, he offers evidence to show that the Latin version (Ratio et Forma, 
etc.) is not the original but a translation of the Forme of Prayers. In ex- 
planation of its appearance in Latin he holds that it was ‘‘prepared and 
printed for the purpose of submitting it to Calvin and other continental 
scholars.” More interesting historically is the section in which Dr. Max- 

* John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 1556. By William D. Maxwell. London: Oliver 
& Boyd, Ltd., 1931. xv-+222 pages. 12/6. 
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well discusses the history and origins of the Sunday morning service in 
Knox’s book. Its large dependence on Calvin’s French form, and its rela- 
tion to Huycke’s translation of this, and to the service of Vallerand 
Poullain, are indicated in a table. Its major debt to Calvin’s order makes 
it necessary to explain the origin of the latter. Maxwell rejects the view 
of both Ebrard and Sprott that Calvin was the sole originator of the 
service he used, and the conjecture of Brightman that it was derived from 
the Prone (a short vernacular service inserted into the mass), and adopts 
the position, which he supports from the researches of Hubert and other 
German and French scholars, that its ultimate source is the mass itself. 
Calvin, in preparing it for the use of the French congregation in Strass- 
burg, evidently borrowed its materials in the main from Bucer’s service 
(1539), which in turn was derived from Diebold Schwarz’s Deutsche Messe. 
This was the service first used by Schwarz in Strassburg in 1524, two 
years before Luther’s German Mass; it consisted of “an almost literal 
translation of the Roman mass with one or two omissions and substitu- 
tions.” This service was a Eucharist; but Calvin was permitted by the 
magistrates of Strassburg to celebrate the Eucharist only once a month. 
The result was that on other Sundays a modified service was used, which 
in its omission of the words of celebration is similar to the missa sicca or 
mass of the Catechumens, and is substantially identical with what is pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer though no longer extensively in use. 
Knox largely took this over from Calvin. The Sunday morning service of 
the Forme of Prayers is, then, filiated with the medieval mass, though 
by repeated Puritan revisions it emerges, in Dr. Maxwell’s language, 
“greatly simplified, and I think we may say also unduly impoverished.” 
There is very little of mere opinion in the book, but language such as that 
just quoted goes to show that the author is an advocate of a Catholic type 
of worship. 

Part II, “Texts and Notes,” contains the liturgical sections of the 
Service Book with the English and Latin versions in parallel columns. 
Copious notes clarify the text and bring out many facts in the history of 
worship, with which subject in general Dr. Maxwell shows an easy famil- 
iarity. 

Part III consists of a series of seven historically illuminating Ap- 
pendixes. In one of these, on the lections, the author pauses to advocate 
a modern lectionary to be arranged for the Christian year. There are 
valuable pages on “‘the frequency of communion in the early Reformed 
Church” and on “‘the dress of the ministers.” 

The book is well printed, but might have been more conveniently 
arranged. The sections or chapters into which it is divided are not num- 
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bered; and the notes follow these sections, so compelling the reader con- 
stantly to turn the pages. But so extensive are some of the notes that 
they would have crowded out most of the text if an attempt had been 
made to print them on the page to which they refer. Apart from this 
mechanical inconvenience, Dr. Maxwell has earned the gratitude of stu- 
dents of Reformation history for a work of authoritative scholarship in 
a field where most writers have been content merely to air their prejudices. 
Joun T. McNEILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WHITEFIELD REINTERPRETED 


This is a biography’ witha purpose. The author, the superintendent of 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle in Tottenham Court, London, is convinced that, 
“if our modern world is to be saved... . . the dynamic of a supernatural 
power and wisdom must be rediscovered, and harnessed anew,” and upon 
“the romantic and thrilling story of Whitefield’? he has attempted to 
“impose an outline of thought and policy for the church of today.” 
J. Ramsey Macdonald, who writes the thoughful and appropriate Fore- 
word, feels that this is a peculiarly appropriate moment to go back to 
Whitefield’s times, ‘“‘when the permanent things of the spirit were brought 
into challenging conflict with the rusting and corrupting things of mate- 
rial power.”” Replying to the question “Can the evangelical revival be 
repeated?’’—which is the title of the first chapter—the author feels that 
many forces are at work today preparing the way for world evangeliza- 
tion. 

Whitefield belongs to the whole English-speaking world and both Eng- 
land and America are deeply in his debt. He crossed the Atlantic seven 
times and spent at least twelve years of his active life in the American col- 
onies. His American tours brought him into every colony, not once but 
numerous times, and there is little doubt but that he was the best-known 
intercolonial figure, at least previous to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He was one of the most catholic-spirited ministers of his time and co- 
operated with Quakers, Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans, Congrega- 
tionalists, Dutch Reformed, and all others, as long as they advocated vital 
religion and preached conversion. When Whitefield made his first tour of 
New England in 1740 he was welcomed both at Harvard and Yale col- 
leges, but in none of his later visits to New England was he permitted to 
preach to their students. In spite of the opposition of America’s oldest 

"George Whitefield: The Awakener. By Albert D. Belden. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1930. xvii+302 pages. $3.00. 
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educational foundations Whitefield’s influence upon American education 
was very great. He had a hand in the founding of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; contributed to the establishment of the College of New Jersey; 
and was responsible for Lord Dartmouth’s interest in the institution that 
Eleazer Wheelock was establishing at Hanover, New Hampshire. His 
greatest contribution, however, was not in the field of education, but as 
an ‘‘awakener,”’ and, in this respect, perhaps, no other name in the history 
of Christian preaching is his equal. He not only attracted the poor and 
aroused them to new spiritual life but won the friendship of such hard- 
headed men as Benjamin Franklin and had the admiration of such men 
as Walpole and David Garrick. 

The present volume does not increase our factual knowledge regarding 
the career of the great eighteenth-century evangelist. In this respect no 
writer has equaled or is likely to equal the painstaking work of Tyerman 
(Luke Tyerman, The Life of the Reverend George Whitefield, 2 vols. |Lon- 
don, 1876]). But the chief contribution of this volume lies in the author’s 
interpretation of Whitefield’s influence, which is set forth in the five 
closing chapters. 

The book is written in an easy readable style and the author has made 
a volume which should have great practical value for ministers who are 
confronted with the problem of stirring the dry bones in their congrega- 
tions. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UnIverRSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE QUEST FOR UNITY 

Why are we so anxious to escape dualism in philosophy and religion 
anyway? That is the question posed in the mind of the reader of these 
five entertaining, instructive dialogues. A conviction of the reality of the 
self and the psychical has characterized the world’s greatest religions and 
been taken for granted by most of the classic philosophies, materialism 
excepted. This means dualism. Contemporary philosophical trends, how- 
ever, have been pushing for monism, seeking to avoid the assumption of 
any such existential reality as consciousness, self, the psychical, or the 
subjective. To show that these attempts to escape dualism, whether on 
the realist or idealist side, land in various illogical and absurd results is 
the purpose of this volume.t Behind the performance is, of course, Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s own conviction of the independent validity of the spiritual. 

™ Adventures in Philosophy and Religion. By James Bissett Pratt. New York: Mac- 
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Rare charm marks the author’s handling of the dialogue form as his 
vehicle of expression. Only long familiarity with modern philosophic the- 
ories could enable him to play with them as freely and as suggestively as 
he does. He lets each system put its best foot forward, often causing his 
characters to speak the very words of well-known representatives of the 
schools. But the questions put to each are keen and searching. Socrates 
returning from Limbo is appropriate. There is much fun in having the 
Athenian gadfly, after his wont, quiz our Doctors Idealist and Behavior- 
ist, Professors Pragmatist and Neorealist, etc., with the outcome that 
Socrates is convinced of dualism because their efforts to avoid it collapse 
under his examination. To this first dialogue half the book is devoted. 
Laughs are plentiful also in the second dialogue where Dr. Humanist, 
Rev. Truechurch, Mr. Social Worker, and Mr. John Layman check each 
other’s views disconcertingly but do not convince Mr. Layman that 
spiritual selves and dualism are abolished yet. Humor reaches its climax 
in the third dialogue, when, after a conversation in an earthly Biergarten 
in which Drs. Idealist, Materialist, Behaviorist, and Neorealist all try 
to disabuse the mind of Mr. Layman of the notion of personal immortal- 
ity, the scene is transferred to the Elysian fields where the learned doctors, 
in considerable confusion at finding themselves reborn there contrary to 
their theories, stand the price of the celestial beers which they drink with 
the amused Mr. Layman. 

Primitive Buddhism is not infrequently adduced as one of the world’s 
great religions that denies the existence of a spiritual self. Professor 
Pratt, having studied Buddhism for some thirty years, reckons with this 
consideration. In the form of a Pali Sutta he constructs a fifth dialogue 
called “Gotama and His Misinterpreters.”’ In this the Blessed One is 
represented not as teaching the unreality of the self but as being mis- 
understood by monkish followers to do so because he said that no particu- 
lar element or aspect of experience was the self. Grounds for this repre- 
sentation are, of course, not given. But Professor Pratt has given them 
in his previous work The Pilgrimage of Buddhism; and recent research 
into Buddhist origins by Pali scholars would seem to confirm his view. 
At any rate Gotama is here enlisted on the side of dualism and the inde- 
pendent character of the self; and those who are accustomed to call his 
teachings to witness will do well to take heed. 

The fourth dialogue, less related than the others to the general theme 
of the book, reveals the catholicity of the author’s religious interest. It 
sets forth a discussion in a Chinese temple between a Buddhist monk, 
a conservative and a liberal missionary, and an American business pro- 
moter. They have amusingly different notions of the sort of future China 
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for which they are working; but between the old monk and the liberal 
missionary there is considerable sense of metaphysical affinity. Truth is 
one. The Eternal Logos lives in mankind through the ages and speaks 
through his revealers in many lands. 

Altogether, it is a delightful and thought-provoking volume. It will 
not, in all probability, put a stop to naturalistic attempts to escape 
dualism. But it does effectively query the prevailing eagerness for mon- 
ism. For its many sidelights on various details of positions the book must 
itself be read. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
COLLEGE OF Missions 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


The volume Fundamentals of Philosophy, designed to serve as an intro- 
duction to the general field of philosophy, treats the pursuit of philosophy 
from the point of view of a general cultural outlook. It is pointed out that 
rather than being strange and perplexing, quite outside the realm of our 
ordinary experience, philosophy is one of the most important as well as 
one of the oldest pursuits of man. Our experience has strange aspect at 
times and leads us to question our own natures and the nature outside of 
ourselves, with both of which we are so much concerned. These questions 
are questions for all of us, although there are always some who give over 
their whole time to meeting them, whereas most of us touch upon them, 
at least in their more basic aspects, only occasionally. 

In answer to these persistent questions, two radically opposed methods 
have been developed by the race. On the one hand, there is a tendency 
to emphasize the human “spiritual” side of reality and to guide our inter- 
pretations in terms of the ‘‘claims of the spirit.’’ On the other hand, there 
is the cautious spirit of science which denies the legitimacy of any claims 
that cannot be substantiated in terms of the criteria which at any given 
time constitute scientific proof. Although these vary, they always incline 
toward that which is tangible as over against the impalpable with which 
the other method necessarily deals. 

Ordinarily, these two approaches are considered mutually exclusive, 
if not wholly incompatible. Understanding what each proposes, it seems 
almost inevitable that this should be the case. However, our authors, 
finding their ground in the nature of personality, propose to bring to- 


* Fundamentals of Philosophy. By Walter S. Gamertsfelder and Luther D. Evans. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. xii+761 pages. $3.50. 
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gether the claims of science and of the spirit. Whether this is actually 
accomplished, and whether it can be accomplished in terms of personality, 
are critical matters which, being unable to give time to here, we will 
leave to the readers of the book to decide. Whatever the conclusion 
reached, it is true to say that this concept of personality must be recog- 
nized as one way of approaching the problem of the ‘‘oneness of knowl- 
edge,” as we find it called. 

The very fact that the quest is embarked upon in terms of unity and 
with personality as the guiding concept marks this procedure as of the 
camp of the idealists. This labeling is not meant in any derogatory way. 
It is brought in only for the reason that since these problems are dealt 
with differently by different schools, it is well to know, particularly in 
works for the uninitiated, the basic disposition which cannot fail to color 
all the material present. 

The statement is made that, in approaching the problems of philos- 
ophy, an attempt is made to combine the problematic and the historical 
approach. To a certain extent this has been done. Nevertheless, the em- 
phasis is on the former rather than the latter, the historical treatment as 
such being reserved to a very minimal extent. 

Its use as a text is problematical. Running on to well over 700 pages it 
includes a great deal of material, not particularly relevant to major philo- 
sophical problems, that could have best been left out completely or re- 
ferred to by footnotes. Students beginning the subject will feel confused 
and baffled by the mere tedium of particular matters which belong pri- 
marily to other fields. Furthermore, despite its length, the material does 
not seem well digested and assimilated. Much of it is piecemeal and al- 
most unconnected. The intention of the volume and its plan are quite 
adequate. Its actual development could be much improved. 

MERRITYT: HADDEN MOORE 
University or Crcaco 


THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY CONTINUES 
The recent Gifford Lectures of John Dewey were a protest against con- 
fusing security with certainty. Professor Brown’s book,? although writ- 
ten before Mr. Dewey’s book was published, is in the nature of a reply to 


his neighbor at Columbia University. 
Mr. Brown is sure that we need certainty: relativistic adjustment to 


a changing world leaves him profoundly unsatisfied: 
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We need to know enough to act rightly in the sphere in which we are per- 
sonally responsible for action. We need to know enough to give us confidence 
in those with whom we must co-operate in the common tasks that are beyond 
our unaided strength. We cannot always be halting between two opinions. 
are re And .... there is an area of life where... . after the shock of some 
great sorrow or some paralyzing pain we sit numb and helpless and, raising 
blind eyes to heaven, cry: “‘O God, if there be a God—if I could only be sure!” 
[Pp. 39 f.] 


It is already clear that the kind of certainty which he seeks is not the 
absolute certainty which claims omniscience in matters metaphysical. 
Yet he does look for a certainty that “there will be something that lasts, 
something that gives continuity to my experience and unity to my 
thought . . . . with the confidence that it brings into living and acting” 
(pp. 24 f.) 

How can such certainty be achieved? The bulk of this book seeks to 
explain four ways in which it is reached: authority, intuition, speculative 
reasoning, and experiment. To each of these he pays its due. Authority 
“can tell us what our predecessors have thought about God and so help us 
to understand better what it is that we are to test for ourselves. It can 
remind us of what other men have felt about God and so furnish us with 
the motive for seeking the same kind of experience for ourselves”’ (p. 116). 
This statement indicates also the limitations of authority in mature re- 
ligion. Mr. Brown does not enlighten us as to its constructive values in 
saying (of the authority of the Bible and church) that we may trust it 
“because when we act upon what they tell us in the central practical 
matters on which they are agreed we find that the results we have a 
right to expect follow” (p. 99). What are these “central practical mat- 
ters,” and how shall we decide what results “‘we have a right to ex- 
pect”? The crucial] issue still remains. 

Intuition points us back to authority for social verification, and au- 
thority leads us on to intuition as the condition of its personal hold upon 
us. For intuition is “those sudden insights, coming to us from time to 
time, which assure us that we are in immediate contact with some reality, 
inherently worthy” (p. 118). Religious intuitions have God as their ob- 
ject. They need universality and permanence to guarantee them; and this 
requires the tests of reasoning and experimentation. 

Inferential or speculative reasoning as to nature of objects not given 
in direct knowledge has played a tremendous part in men’s assurance of 
God. Here a distinction is drawn, however, between the “kind of cause 
we can demonstrate to be necessary to account for the effects we see”’ and 


the “kind of cause [that] gives us the most adequate and satisfying ex- 
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planation of these effects” (pp. 160f.). Such explanations have been 
given classic expression in the cosmological, teleological, ontological, and 
moral arguments for the existence of God; and in a day when these are 
all subject to attack the author finds reassurance in modern science which 
in its insistence upon the unity of the cosmos lends support to the view 
that ‘‘meanings and values [have] come to pass in us [because] they were 

. . first present in the universe that produced us”’ (p. 182). Further, 
science shows increasing respect for value; and its admission of mobility 
opens the way for creative energy as a conception of God. 

By experimenting we test the hypotheses of science or of common 
sense, and also the convictions of religion; and this is essential for religion 
in a world that is still in the making. In this part of the discussion Mr. 
Brown makes an important distinction between “‘the basic assumptions 
Jof science) known as postulates and the provisional assumptions known 
as hypotheses” (p. 207). On this basis he criticizes E. A. Burtt for his 
insistence on the tentativeness of scientific attitudes, and contends that 
our tentative experimentation with a God-hypothesis rests back upon our 
conviction of a God-postulate. One of the basic postulates is that “‘there 
is a moral and spiritual order which is no Jess rea) than the aspect of 
reality made known to us through the senses’’; and another is “‘that a 
trustworthy knowledge of God is made possible to man by his capacity 
to act upon his ideals” (p. 209). Religious living is, then, the way to 
validate religious beliefs which have come to us by authority, have se- 
cured our interest by intuition, and been rendered plausible by reason. In 
this adventure we win certainty. 

The volume commends itself highly by its lucidity and its eagerness to 
face the issues in this most acute area of current religious debate. And 
yet one feels throughout the book that the end of the matter was seen 
from the beginning, because the crucial hypotheses had been set down as 
postulates. Only on this understanding can the present reviewer explain 
why Mr. Brown, after protesting “‘the confusion of certainty with change- 
lessness” on page 24, can find security in “a faith which... . lays hold 
upon some reality .... which outlasts change”’ (p. 35); and be certain 
of the creeds in so far as they “express convictions of permanent validity” 
(p. 87). Doubtless it will be pointed out that change and identity-in- 
continuity are compatible; but the later repeated insistence upon the 
fact that religion finds its certainty in its postulates which are not subject 
to experimentation leads one to feel that the author really seeks to rescue 
an absolute from the flux. This conclusion is reinforced by the author’s 


clear differentiation of the order of value from the order of physical 
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nature (p. 63; cf. pp. 27, 51, 65); so that the obvious flux of the sensory 
world does not implicate the value judgments. 

But when all this has been said, Mr. Brown’s book stands as a valuable 
addition to our literature on religious knowledge: carefully analytical, 
broad in the scope of its inferences (space forbade one to mention his 
apologiae for missions, prayer, and disciplinary suffering), and delight- 
fully clear in its presentation. 

EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 

When a man combines the insight of a keen student of affairs with 
the pondering of a seer, we get a book like the one which Harry F’. Ward 
has just offered to the public.' To him the perplexities of life do not dis- 
appear, but they roll back somewhat while we hear the old question of 
the ethical imperative, “Choose you this day whom you will serve.” 
Such a choice confronts Protestantism today. It is indeed a question, 
“Which way religion?” Shall our religion allow itself to become ab- 
sorbed with the cosmic problem however alluring its pros and cons may 
be? Shall it quiet itself into the soothing experience of the aesthetic? Or 
shal) it arise and march to the drum-beat of the highest ethical demands 
and ideals? Shall we make it a matter of primary concern to call men to 
seek the God of righteousness? The America of today, with its empire of 
investment, its growth of unearned income, and its suspicion of too much 
liberty of criticism is called back to the democracy of the Christian spirit. 
With the growing gap between the less and the more fortunate and the 
increasing cleft between the United States and other nations hitherto 
friendly, there is a distinct trend in the direction of making it harder tc 
achieve an economic, social, and political situation which will serve as a 
basis for the possibility of a good life for al] the people. This cannot but 
give concern to the observing. 

“It is while the theologica] revival and the liturgical renaissance have 
been replacing the social movement in our religion that the moral evils 
which threaten our American life have risen to their greatest height.” 
Government does the bidding of the money-makers, and men high in the 
ranks of church approval have been brought into unholy prominence in a 
system of politico-economic corruption, while other men prominent in 
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the church look on without making an effective protest. Our vast crea- 
tive power is given to money-making and the welfare of the people is not 
safeguarded. Religion clings to its authoritative ignorance, and does not 
sound forth to humanity the call of the God who is the “exhaustless truth, 
the eternal righteousness, the everlasting love.” 

“To overcome the prevailing vital and seductive faith in the omnipo- 
tence of money, Christianity will need to muster all its forces. If it is to 
help man build the civilization, which so far he has attempted only to 
fail, it will have to recognize itself as potentially an ethical religion, and 
bend all its energies to develop its ethical capacities.” Nor will its ethics 
be expressed in abstract personal virtues, but rather in all possible phases 
of social welfare. 

Jesus thought of God as one with whom man co-operates in ethical 
endeavor. We do not need to hold his ideals in abeyance while we are 
deciding whether his spiritual ancestry was in the prophets or in the 
apocalyptists. The spirit of such a man as he calls us to seek a salvation 
which is the ethical development of mankind co-operatively pursued and 
realized. With him there was no such division between the personal and 
the social gospel as we Western individualists have set up. What is meant 
by Christian salvation today is one of our problems on which we seem to 
have little light, but this book gives us the essential outline of a much- 
needed redefinition of salvation in vital modern terms. The essence of it 
is the substitution of good will among men for power over men, and the 
using of all our tools and possessions for the interests of humanity on the 
most complete scale. 

The future of Protestantism is at stake. Is it too late to achieve salva- 
tion from the ills which threaten to destroy mankind? False but powerful 
religions, such as nationalism and mammonism, have a tremendous grip 
upon humanity. Humanism comes forth with a flourish, but confines it- 
self to secondary issues. We need a religion vital enough to be creative 
of a new order and not merely an accompaniment of an order that is 
passing. If we can be captured by the ethical enthusiasms of Jesus, with 
necessary insights into the processes of history and of human nature, and, 
on this basis, set forth a welfare-centered ethical religion, there may dawn 
a great new day for Protestantism. Otherwise the outlook is anything 
but cheering. 

L. FosteER Woop 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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A STUDY IN THEOSOPHY 

The present volume’ is the second to be issued in a series dealing with 
religion and culture, under the editorship of the department of philosophy 
of Columbia University. Mr. Kuhn has been a student of theosophy for 
years, and brings to us in this work a more comprehensive study of this 
new cult than is to be found in a single volume elsewhere. The vogue of 
theosophic lodges in so many cities of this country, and the appeal which 
the movement has made to many people with religious interests, makes it 
imperative that the student of religion in America should know something 
of the origin and development of theosophy. The volume under review 
will serve that purpose in a general way. 

The Theosophical Society was organized in 1875 when Madame 
Blavatsky, Colonel H. S. Olcott, and Mr. W. Q. Judge took out the char- 
ter in New York. In the main its history has been the story of a few out- 
standing personalities. The two great leaders of the movement up to the 
present have been Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Annie Besant, both of 
them women of exceptional abilities along certain lines, and of untiring 
ambition. The latter is now well up in her eighties, and her mantle must 
pass to another before very long. But there is no obvious leader to whom 
theosophists appear to be looking as her natural successor. Mr. Kuhn has 
given us a good outline of the life of Madame Blavatsky, the real founder 
of the society, as her life touched the interests of the movement. She was 
a woman of great psychic gifts, and that fact brought to her both eppor- 
tunities and temptations. It should be said that in later years she placed 
much less stress on the significance of psychic phenomena than in the 
first part of her life. 

Theosophy is eclectic. Elements have been drawn from all sorts of 
sources: magic, gnosticism, masonry, mystery religions, philosophical 
schools, scientific works, and various historical religions, especially Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism. Our author’s subtitle is ““A Modern Revival of An- 
cient Wisdom,” and that was the claim which Madame Blavatsky set up 
for her revelations. As a matter of fact the sources of practically all of 
this occult knowledge can be traced, and most students admit it to be a 
curious conglomeration of material, woven together very loosely indeed. 
There is an esoteric section of the society, the members of which take a 
vow of secrecy, and concerning which comparatively little is known by 
non-theosophists. Apparently the occult plays a larger part in the eso- 
teric group than among other theosophists. Some eminent men, like Sir 
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William Crookes, were for a time attracted to theosophy by this phase. 
There is a fascination for many people in the notion of gaining secret 
knowledge. Theosophy claims to rationalize life more completely than 
any system of thought extant, and many of the testimonies of theoso- 
phists, given in response to Mr. Kuhn’s questionnaire, indicate the appeal 
of this phase of theosophy to American members of the society. These 
replies also indicate that one of the appeals of theosophy in the West 
has been relief from certain doctrines of the Christian church which were 
difficult to accept. There are westerners as well as Hindus and Buddhists 
who regard the doctrines of karma and transmigration as proffering a 
more reasonable solution of the problem of evil than anything else, and 
this is the solution that theosophy has adopted. The earlier attitude of 
Christianity toward other religions was one of intolerance and criticism. 
The theosophic movement has tended to widen the interest of many peo- 
ple in the West toward religions other than their own. Theosophists 
claim that there is no necessity to give up one’s religion to become a 
member of their group, but that it helps a Christian to be a better Chris- 
tian, a Hindu to be a better Hindu, etc. But, as a matter of fact, there are 
few who become theosophists and still retain their concern to be better 
members of their original faiths. In matter of practice, theosophy be- 
comes a substitute. Despite the interest created in comparative religion 
by the theosophical movement, theosophy itself has contributed nothing 
of any value to the understanding of the great religions. 

Mr. Kuhn has given us a bibliography at the end of his book that is an 
indication of the prolific literature that the movement has produced with- 
in its short history. Most of the books to which reference is made are 
from theosophical sources, and there are some notable omissions of books 
that have dealt critically with the movement. The late Dr. J. N. Far- 
quhar’s Modern Religious Movements in India, section on “Theosophy” 
is listed, but no reference is made to it in the work. M. Solovyoff’s Modern 
Priestess of Isis is cited but with discredit, in spite of the fact that it 
contains letters from Madame Blavatsky herself, not very creditable to 
her character, to say the least. Mr. Kuhn gives us a good deal about 
Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled but he omits reference to Mr. Old’s 
Isis Very Much Unveiled. Neither has he mentioned Mr. W. E. Coleman’s 
investigation into the sources of Jsis Unveiled, many of which are unac- 
knowledged. Another bit of valuable critical material is The Collapse of 
Koot Hoomi, a reprint of the exposé in the Madras Christian College M aga- 
zine. 

The omissions of critical material from the work are regrettable. In the 
present case the result is to give quite a wrong impression of the conduct 
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of the movement. Dr. Farquhar’s work (which was acknowledged by 
Oxford University in conferring the degree of Doctor of Letters on the 
author) gives quite a different impression of the character of Madame 
Blavatsky and the conduct of the movement. Mr. Kuhn has given the 
theosophic account of the revelations made by Madame Coulomb, which 
involved an exposé of fraud in connection with the psychic work in Adyar, 
Madras. When this was published in the Madras Christian College M aga- 
zine, the missionaries were accused of plotting with Madame Coulomb 
and paying a large sum of money to her to assist in the scheme to over- 
throw the movement. The truth was Rs. 150 was paid for copy, and not 
Rs. 10,000 as suggested. The theosophical leaders never instituted the 
suit in the Madras court for which the editors and Madame Coulomb 
patiently waited, and the entire effort to defend themselves against the 
exposé collapsed. The Society for Psychical Research in London sent Mr. 
Richard Hodgson to investigate the psychic phenomena reported from 
Madras, and, after an exhaustive investigation, he reported his conclu- 
sions of the fraudulent nature of the phenomena. Mr. Kuhn in all of 
these matters makes no apparent effort to get to the facts, but accepts 
uncritically the theosophic account. 

Another apparent effort to gloss over unfavorable facts is evident in 
the account of Mrs. Besant’s adoption and Mr. Leadbeater’s training of 
Krishnamurti. Americans are familiar with the effort of Mrs. Besant to 
sponsor this Indian lad as a fresh incarnation of the spirit of God, a new 
world teacher. Our author tells us that Mrs. Besant successfully resisted 
a suit brought by the father of the boy to regain control of him. He gives 
us no hint of the sordid nature of that exposure in the Madras law 
courts. He does not inform us that the father of the boy brought suit for 
the recovery of his sons (Krishnamurti and his brother), whom he had 
permitted Mrs. Besant previously to adopt, because of the immoral ele- 
ments in the training. He does not tell us that the Madras courts decided 
the case in the father’s favor, even on repeal, and that the judgment de- 
scribes Mr. Leadbeater as “immoral” and “dangerous”; and that Mrs. 
Besant’s final victory was on a technical point, after an appeal to the 
Privy Council. These two exposures mentioned in this review have with- 
out doubt had much to do with the waning popularity of theosophy in 
India, and naturally theosophists are not anxious to have much said about 
them in the West. 

Mr. Kuhn thinks that the influence of theosophy is many times in 
excess of those it has received into membership. There are said to be ten 
thousand members in America, and fifty thousand all told. Yet he num- 
bers those who have assimilated theosophical teachings as several millions. 
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Since theosophical teachings are largely borrowed from Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and other sources, that has an element of truth. Mr. Kuhn’s work 
is interesting and valuable in allowing us to see the theosophic movement 
as from within. He tells us that he has not attempted to weigh the truth 
or falsity of the principles of theosophy. The work would have been more 
valuable to the student of the history of religions and culture had he done 
more in weighing the evidence for the truth or falsity of their reports and 
alleged phenomena. 


A. S. WooDBURNE 
CRrOzER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





MAN AND EDUCATION 


In The Education of the Whole Man’ the versatile Bristish essayist has 
elucidated some phases of the theme of adult education. He is convinced 
that this interest must become the greatest industry of the modern world 
in order to secure for man the possibilities vested in democracy. The 
question is raised whether cosmic reality itself is not thrusting this 
categorical imperative before contemporary society. The lectures that 
Dr. Jacks has delivered on behalf of this cause before selected audiences 
in England and America, together with a few other essays, make up the 
contents of this volume. The material amplifies the position that the 
author took in an earlier text, The Inner Sentinel: A Study of Ourselves. 

As the title testifies clearly, education should be cultivated in terms of 
the wholeness of man. Hitherto, it has been advanced chiefly by instruc- 
tion in school “subjects”; committed and accumulated truth in the 
“mind” of the learner as the end-result. But subject matter is made for 
man, and not vice versa; and man’s nature hungers for beauty and good- 
ness as well as truth. Moreover, truth is supposed to serve a functional 
purpose. The better education will seek to establish, within the individ- 
ual, skills in the vocation of living in order that he may acquire a social 
excellence, which in turn will enrich his fellow-men. Such a nurture meth- 
od brooks no “finishing schools.’’ The process of education becomes co- 
terminous with the life-span. For all adults there are ever new worlds to 
conquer and a fitter and happier humanity to bring into being. 

The author has not selected the jargon of academic circles to convey 
this timely gospel to our times. Had he done so he would have escaped 
the need for perpetuating certain metaphysical concepts (such, for ex- 
ample, as “body” and ‘‘mind’’) and have substituted more critically 
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defined terms. The essays are stimulants to popular action rather than 
materials for philosophical speculation. Classically conceived, he is re- 
nouncing the tyranny of inherited Herbartian pedagogy, and embracing 
the cult of John Dewey. Literally, he is pointing out the futility of con- 
ventional efforts to educate “mind,” ‘“‘body,”’ and “soul” independently 
—or of stressing one faculty to the neglect of the others—and insisting 
upon the correlation of these phases of personality in every educational 
procedure. For without a more integrated selfhood of persons, society 
will disintegrate aesthetically and morally under the pressure of vital 
problems that this age has called forth. 

Dr. Horne, who has witnessed a constant procession of changes in 
educational policy and program during his years of teaching experience, 
is not disposed to be “the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last 
to lay the old aside.” Frankly, he confesses that his own viewpoint is 
“perhaps 50 per cent in tune with the new education.” In a set of 
miscellaneous articles, several of which had been published previously 
in popular religious magazines and which now bear the imprint, 
This New Education, the author does not fail to convince the reader that 
he chooses a moderately conservative position. 

In the introductory chapters of the book Dr. Horne threads together 
classica] quotations selected from the writings of scholars from Socrates 
and Plato to Herbert Spencer and Lester F. Ward, by way of attempting 
to show that the “new” element in education is in practice rather than 
in theory. More particularly, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel have 
anticipated all the favorable factors that more recent schoolmen have 
claimed. Since John Dewey has become the mentor of most younger 
American educators, chapter v is devoted to ‘Some Limitations in Dr. 
Dewey’s Educational Philosophy.” The typical criticisms that a cham- 
pion of conceptionalism and personalism might marshal against an in- 
strumentalist and a pragmatist are brought into action. Desiring a place 
for God, freedom, and immortality in the training of childhood, the au- 
thor moves uncritically from the claims of popular education to those of 
morality and religion (for the author, a relatively orthodox evangelical- 
ism). He sees no incongruity in claiming that the present emphasis in 
schools is “‘strongly moral and social . . . . slightly spiritual.” Even so, 
he entertains a fear lest the schools’ stressing for the child the search for 
experience may not contribute to his loss of personality. 

The author defines twenty-five characteristics of the new education 





1 This New Education. By Herman Harrell Horne. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1931. 280 pages. $2.50. 
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and as many correctives in terms of the traditional, in such a manner as 
to make the former appear either dangerously radical or oversimplified. 
This procedure eventuates in some instances in a caricature of what seri- 
ous-minded educators entertain or in theoretical antinomies which they 
would not allow. Is it not unfortunate that, in producing a book for 
popular consumption which deals with a subject of paramount impor- 
tance, more caution was not employed in presenting the difficulties and 
possibilities pregnant in America’s great educational venture? 
STEWART G. COLE 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





RECENT BOOKS 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
ATKINS, GAIUS GLENN. The Procession of the Gods. New York: Richard R. 

Smith, Inc., 1930. ix+577 pages. $3.00. 

The Procession of the Gods is intended as a history of religions. When an author thus 
gives warning that he is going to interpret religions as man’s relation to the gods it 
would be unsportsmanlike to complain that he has hidden the religions of the world in 
their theologies. Besides he is in good company. It seems to be very difficult for a 
Christian, even one so open-minded as Dr. Atkins, to conceive of religion without God 
or an unseen Mystery. That gods function in religion ultimately as the servants of 
man’s hopes and ideals is so easily missed by theologically minded Westerners. 

However much one may disagree with the mode of interpretation and the method 
of the author, the reading of this book is a delight. The writing is dignified, poetic, and 
full of vitality. There is an unfailing tolerance and sympathy even for those religions 
which violate the code by being godless. The feeling of the author that Christianity is 
the religion which will last though all others fail is expressed so gracefully that the 
reader is neither irritated nor amused. 

Most of the defects of the book are the result of the author’s choice of authorities. 
In the sketch of early religion he was misled by following the great names of a generation 
ago and ignoring the work of the last decade. In the interpretation of individual re- 
ligions, this trusting dependence upon writers who had a particular bias or whose work 
was done before the emergence of a scientific method in the study of religions has left 
flaws in the work. Among all those who have had the daring to undertake to write 
single-handed a history of the religions of the world, Dr. Atkins has produced the book 
that will be of most interest and value to the layman. That it is not history of religions 
is something for the specialists to worry about. 

MACFIE, J. M. Zhe Ramayan of Tulsidas. New York: Scribner’s, 1930. xxiv-++ 

260 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Macfie has made the religious epics of India his special field of research, In this 
work he has presented the “bible of Northern India,” through topical analysis and 
quotation, so that the religion of Bhakti stands clearly against the background of the 
endless complexity of Hinduism. It would be difficult to find another book which gives 
as Clear a picture of the Hindu milieu, of the interrelations of the gods and of the ways 
of salvation. All the dominant ideas and attitudes which weave the pattern of the soul 
of India have their place in this fascinating tale of Rama, the seventh avatar of the 
Supreme God. Dr. Macfie is at once a critical and sympathetic interpreter. The excel- 
lent Index adds immensely to the value of the work. 

MENSCHING, GusTAv. Die Bedeutung des Leidens im Buddhismus und Christen- 

tum. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1930. 32 pages. M. 1.20. 

Professor Mensching gives in this work a more complete treatment of a theme he 


has discussed before. It is a comparative study of the significance of suffering and sor- 
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row in two great religions. The discussion does not consider the historic variations of 
the problem in the temporal development and spread of the religions. It is a study of 


differences arising from the contrasting metaphysics behind the two sets of doctrine. 


SCHRADER, F. Orto. Der Hinduismus. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1930. viit87 

pages. M. 4.20. 

WINTERNITZ, Moritz. Der Mahdyana-Buddhismus. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 

1930. vi+88 pages. M. 4. 

These works are sections 14 and 15 of the new enlarged edition of the Religionsge- 
schichtliches Lesebuch, edited by Professor A. Bertholet. 

Section g of the Lesebuch furnished source materials for Vedic religion and the earlier 
phase of Brahmanism. In this division Professor Schrader illustrates Hinduism by selec- 
tions beginning with the Svefdseatara-U panishad and ending with Ramakrishna. The 
translations are made from Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Hindi, Marathi, and English. The 
characteristic types of literature and sectarian religions are represented. 

Professor Winternitz avoids many problems of Buddhist chronology through a 
logical organization of the Sanskrit and Prakrit materials under the topics: ‘Buddha 
and the Buddhas’; “the Bodhisattva Ideal, Mahayana Ethics’; ‘‘Mahayaina Phi- 
losophy”’; “the Monastic Order,” “‘Cult and Magic Formulae.” The brief five pages of 
introduction are essential for the use of the materials. Earlier Buddhism was presented 
by the same author in section 11 of the Lesebuch. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Lenwoop, Frank. Jesus—Lord or Leader? New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 

1930. Ix-+351 pages. 

This is a book ‘‘with a purpose.” It is not the intention of the author to add to 
scholarly knowledge of the subject under discussion, although he shows himself familiar 
with much recent technical work. Rather he has attempted a new valuation. He has 
had the temerity to speak out in meeting and to phrase succinctly and winsomely con- 
clusions which many religious teachers personally hold and discuss privatim but which 
they hesitate to broadcast for fear of undermining the faith of the pious. Toward such 
an attitude of reserve Mr. Lenwood has little sympathy. How is it possible for the al- 
most invincible prejudice and ignorance of the lay mind to be dispelled if the teachers 
content themselves with speaking in a manner which allows the mass of listeners to 
continue in their comfortable quiescence, although to those already initiated a sly 
indication of modern thinking is discernible? 

There are many folk, he argues, who are dissatisfied with the traditional and ortho- 
dox pronouncements which they hear from religious leaders; to them it will be a veri- 
table godsend to find that men in position of clerical respectability hold views—and with 
sufficient reason—for which they are groping. In the author’s happy phrase, ‘‘They are 
like men with splendid tools, who can only get scraps of cross-grained wood on which 
to work.” 

To reach them Mr. Lenwood has penned the volume, and has sought to show that 
while it is impossible to speak of Jesus as Lord in any such sense as orthodoxy has in- 
sisted upon, nothing 1s lost by substituting the title which to him would most certainly 
have been infinitely more acceptable—Leader. 

The volume is well written and should prove of value to men who believe the Bible 


of value but are skeptical of its blanket authority from cover to cover. Chapter 4i, 
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“The Danger of Pushing God into the Background,” is of especial value, and should 


give pause to those who repeat parrot-like the nonsense: “Apart from Jesus we should 


know nothing of God.’’ 


Pace, Kirsy. Jesus or Christianity—A Study in Contrasts. New York: Richard 

R, Smith, Inc., 1929. vi+326 pages. $1.00. 

The genial editor of The World Tomorrow has achieved the glory of having his vol- 
ume, published two years since, placed in the “‘Anvil Series,” that is, reduced to $1.00. 
In this volume he evidences a keen dislike for war, capital punishment, lynching, Wall 
Street, and sundry other popular institutions. Jesus would not have approved of 
them; neither should we. Christianity has; so much the greater shame for Christianity. 

It is a terrific and not entirely undeserved indictment. There can be no question 
that Mr. Page has evinced keen editorial discrimination in his selection of sultry and 
blood-curdling examples of the lust and cruelty of the clergy in particular and Chris- 
tians in general. Some critical reserve is necessary in evaluating fairly much of the 
material which the author has culled from other writers, early and late. Every fifty; 
pages or so he interpolates a sentence in italics to the effect that “this presentation by 
no means constitutes the whole story’’; but the general impression is, as he intends it, a 


terrific arraignment of mankind’s inhumanity to man. 

SPREY, JOSEF. Literarische Stiicke und Verwandles. ‘“‘Papyri landanae,” Fasci- 
culus Quintus. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. 165+ 214 pages. M. 5.0 
This volume adds 22 papyri, Nos. 6g-go, to the ‘‘Iandanae’”’ series. The first four 


Oo . 


are Christian. Numbers 71, “Christian Meditation?” and 72, “Copy for a Christian 
Tombstone or Amulet,” are very fragmentary. Number 70, ‘‘Meditation on Exodus 
17:3 ff. and Numbers 20:5 ff.,” is a third-century papyrus of seven (incomplete) lines. 
The editors refer this to the Old Testament passages because of ‘“‘Egypt”’ in line 3 and 
“the one rod of M[oses}” in line 6. Their reference of “life” in the last line to the gospel 
of John is a mistake, for the papyrus here quotes exactly II Cor. 5:4, ‘“‘the mortal by 
life /may be absorbed).” The infinitive in line 5 may possibly be a reference to II Cor. 
3:16, where the same verb occurs. Thus the papyrus may be a homily on Immortality, 
using both Old and New Testament material. Number 69 is a Christological papyrus 
of the fourth century, 16 lines in length, which interprets “‘spiritually”’ the Sixty-seventh 
Psalm. Eight of the other papyri are fragments of the Greek classics; while ten are less 
literary, including two horoscopes. Number go is a Latin papyrus, Cicero J Verrem 
ne 2. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

ALTHaus, PAuL, AND OTHERS. Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelischluther- 

ischen Kirche. 2 vols. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1930. xlvi+ 

498 and 499+1218 pages. Unbound M. 19, bound M. 20. 

This work is prepared by a committee of scholars of the German Evangelical church 
including Professors Lietzmann, Bornkamm, Wolf, and Hoppe and under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Kapler. It contains the documents of the Book of Concord. The text of 
the several documents is not that of the 1580 edition, but that which present-day scho)- 
arship in each instance regards as the original form. The Introduction contains material 
to elucidate the archaisms of the German of the Reformation period, Latin and German 
versions of the documents are placed in parallel columns. The work is provided with 
fu)) indexes which cover pages 1137-1218, These two volumes furnish the definitive 
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text of the Book of Concord and will henceforth be the scholar’s reliance for the funcda- 


mental documents of Lutheranism. 


BerzenporFer, WALTER. Glauben und Wissen bei den grossen Denkern des 


Mittelalters. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1931. 260 pages. M. 12. 

Betzendérfer examines the treatment of the problem of faith and knowledge by the 
representative medieva) thinkers from Scotus Eriugena to William of Occam. The first 
of the two parts of the book deals with early scholasticism, and includes sections on the 
mystics of the twelfth century, and on the thinkers of the school of Chartres. In the 
second part the inquiry is carried through the era of the flower and that of the dectine 
of scholasticism. The argument is that while Scotus Eriugena identified true philosophy 
and true religion, Aquinas held the harmony of the two, while in Occam and Pom- 


ponazzi they were in irreconcilable antagonism. 


ELERT, WERNER. Morphologie des Luthertums. Band I—Theologie und Welt- 
anschauung des Luthertums Hauptsachlich im 16 und 17 Jahrhundert. Miin- 
chen: C. H. Beck, 1931. xvi+465 pages. M. 18. 

Under this title Elert proposes to exhibit the most complete picture possible of the 
phenomena of Lutheranism. This volume is entitled Theologie und Wellanschauung des 
Luthertums. The author shows vast research in the history of Lutheran thought, in- 
cluding not only its strictly theological but its social and political aspects. The work 
presents a series of discussions of special topics which are treated with reference to the 
whole period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It should prove useful as a 
reference work to which students may turn as to a dictionary for excellent disquisitions 
on such subjects as the unio mystica, the Scriptures, Catholicity, missions, as treated by 
representative Lutheran thinkers. Each of the thirty-six chapters is devoted to a topic 
which is handled in this way. Such a treatment, however, largely fails to connect the 
thought movements with their social concomitants. 


Iwanp, Hans Joacuim. Rechtfertigungslehre und Christusglaube. Eine Uniter- 
suchung sur Systematik der Rechtfertigungslehre Luthers in ihren Anfingen. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1930. 128 pages. M. 5.40. 

This essay examines the early writings of Luther under the viewpoint of the correla- 
tion of the terms sola fide and fides Jesu Christi. Its thesis is that the first represents the 
critical and the second the objective dogmatic principle in Luther’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion and that both must not be considered in isolation but constantly in their “‘syn- 
chronous” correlation. It results in significant insights into Luther’s anthropology and 
Christology. Numerous quotations from the sources illustrate these findings. 

The author does not speak primarily as a historian, but as a systematic theologian. 
Hence the reader is, sometimes, led to suspect that Luther is here approached by 
methods derived from modern creeds and particularly from the perplexities of recent 


German theology. 


Kino, J. E. (ed.) Bede—Opera Historica, Vols. 1, 1. New York: Putnam’s. 
xxxv-+ 505 pages, Vol. I; and ix+517 pages, Vol. II. Cloth tos, leather 12s. 
6d., net each vol. 

Dr. King has added these useful volumes to the Loeb classical library, which gives 
original texts and translations on opposite pages. For the Ecclesiastical History Dr. 

King has used the charming translation of Thomas Stapleton, 1565. He ingeniously de- 
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fends the use of an antiquated translation of an ancient book, For the other works more 
recent translations have been used with alterations by the editor. Moberly’s text (1881) 
has been taken as a basis, though Plummer’s emendations have sometimes been 
adopted. The work commends itself for convenience hut makes no fresh contribution to 


scholarship. 


Marburger Theologische Studien. Heft 2. Gotha: Klotz, 1931. 43 pages. M. 


2.00. 

The two essays of this volume are devoted to the problem of the Reformation. M. 
Rade chats interestingly about Luther’s belief in the devil and condemns it as un- 
christian and unethical. W. Maurer presents a very important article on ““Oecumeni- 
city and Particularism in the Early History of Protestant Creeds.”’ His theses resemble 
and supplement those of Professor McNeill in his book on Unitive Protestantism. The 
clear-cut and instructive essay is recommended to all historians of the Reformation. 
The paragraphs on M. Bucer’s great work for a united Christianity are of particular 
value. 


\ 


Marburger Theologische Studien. Heft 4. Gotha: Klotz, 1931. 46 pages. MM 

2.00, 

This volume contains two essays of a social-political nature. G. Wiinsch deals with 
the ideas of the state as advanced by M. Luther, R. Rothe, and K. Marx. He analyzes 
them briefly and then arrives at the conclusion that these different views are based on a 
nearly identical principle (the state is a Werrschaftsstaat, and, as such, a necessary evil), 
although no historical connections between them can be asserted. H. Faber discusses 
the question whether an Evangelical political party is possible and answers in the 
negative. 


RitscuL, Otro. Das orthodoxe Luthertum im Gegensatz zu der reformierten 
Theologie und in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Synkretismus. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1927. 493 pages. Unbound M. 23, bound M. 
25-50. 

This is the concluding volume of Ritschl’s Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus. It 
contains Books VII and VIII of the work, comprising chapters Ivi-Ixxiii, and has an 
Index to all four volumes. Book VII deals with the treatment of various specific 
Lutheran doctrines and in connection with the doctrine of the Lord’s supper contains 
an extensive account of Crypto-calvinism. Book VIII is concerned with the later syn- 
cretism, and carries the story of theological irenics into the early eighteenth century. 
The movement revolves largely round the figure of Calixtus, whose work is fully ana- 
lyzed; but there is no neglect of other thinkers, either Lutheran or Reformed. No part 
of this admirable compendium shows more originality of research than the final book. 


SANFORD, Eva M. (translator). On the Government of God—A Treatise. Indited 
by Salvian. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. vili+241 pages. 
$3-75: 

This famous book has been three times rendered into French, and Italian and 
German translations have also appeared; but except for a version of 1700, so rare as to 
have been unavailable to the present translator, there has been no English edition. Miss 
Sanford has supplied thirty-four pages of useful Introduction. The footnotes identify 
the scriptural quotations and contain also considerable explanatory material. The basis 
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is the text of Pauly (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. VIII [1883)]). 
Miss Sanford has supplied a smooth, clear and satisfactory English text. With the 
Pauly edition before us we see that the rendering is not meticulously literal but gives, 
in general, adequate and lucid expression to the author’s thought. The English reader 
may now familiarize himself with Salvian’s immortal portrait of the scene in the midst 
of which he lived his defeated life, when, as he says, the Roman res publica was “‘drawing 
its last breath . . . . strangled by the cords of taxation as if by the hands of brigands 
(iv, 6).”” Probably as a description of widespread social disintegration and moral de- 
pravity, Salvian’s book has no parallel. Gildas’ Fall of Britain pales beside it. Salvian 
seems indeed to derive little practical comfort from his assurance of the watchful care 
of God over the world. This politician turned ascetic had quite ceased to believe in 
man. If he praises anybody it is the Vandals. The book remains the most extraordin- 
ary of all revelations, not only of the facts of the life of the early fifth century, but of 
futile and exaggerated censoriousness on the part of a gifted mind obsessed by gloom. 


WacGNER, Donatp O. The Church of England and Social Reform since 1854. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 341 pages. $5.25. 

This admirable dissertation is of interest both to the historical and to the practical 
social worker. Dr. Wagner tells the story of how the Church of England became con- 
scious of a social mission, and through the activities of the Christian Socialists, temper- 
ance advocates, and a variety of associations engaged in social service in the slums, en- 
deavored to meet the tasks set by the changing conditions of the nineteenth century. 
The figures of Samuel Barnett, Stewart Headlam, and Henry Scott Holland stand out 
prominently. 


WASHBURN, HENRY BRADFORD. Men of Conviction. New York: Scribner’s, 

1931. Vili-+250 pages. $2.50. 

Dean Washburn’s Bohlen Lectures for 1931 are studies of Athanasius, Benedict of 
Nursia, Hildebrand, Francis of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, and Pius LX. In an ‘“‘autobio- 
graphic” chapter he tells why he chose subjects with whom his total amount of con- 
geniality would be expected to be limited. To him each of these men has come to stand, 
not only for something of permanent general value, but also for something significant 
in his personal religious experience. Naturally the lectures emphasize the best that can 
be said. Too heavy is this emphasis, and too constant the note of the advocate’s 
sympathy. Some of the subjects, certainly, are set in a light more just than what 
usually surrounds them. But a more balanced tone and more recognition of facts to the 
contrary would have issued in more convincing portraiture and would really have led to 
truer appreciation. To admit no moral question regarding Hildebrand’s methods and 
aims does not produce the desired effect. How far over Dean Washburn’s sympathy 
makes him lean may be judged from his using, regarding Loyola, the words ‘Only 
those who think that force should never be applied to religion” (pray, when should it 
be applied?) and from his referring to the Pseudo-Isidorean decretals as “possibly 
forged.” 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
Lunn, ARNOLD. The Flight from Reason. New York: Dial Press, 1931. 328 
pages. $3.50. 


A thinly disguised defense of orthodoxy against the unpalatable conclusions of 
recent science; a badly confused jumble of information and misinformation; a pitifully 
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illogical example of just what it pretends to expose: a “flight from reason.” Dr. Cad- 
man’s indorsement of it is incomprehensible. 


NIEMEYER, G. Die Methoden und Grundauffassungen der Religionsphilosophie 
der Gegenwart. (‘‘Beitrige zur Philosophie und Psychologie,” Heft 6). Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1930. 205 pages. M. 7.80. 

This book is recommended to all who desire to obtain a quick critical survey of the 
modern methods in the philosophy of religion. The author presents all outstanding 
systems in a critical analysis. 

SocKMAN, RALPH W. Morals of Tomorrow. New York: Harper, 1931. 280 
pages. $2.50. 

Here is a book on morals which steers a clear course between the Scylla of traditional 
authoritarianism and the Charybdis of undisciplined liberalism. The author does not 
attempt to provide a complete system of ethics, but ‘‘only to survey certain significant 
trends of today and their implications for tomorrow.” And he accomplishes his modest 
purpose admirably. He recognizes that moral codes cannot be static, but that they are 
constantly evolving in a changing world, and that the morality of any form of conduct 
must be tested by its social consequences. His chapters on ‘‘Up from Naturalism’’ 
and “Beyond Humanism’’ provide penetrating criticisms of the current and widely 
popular points of view associated with the names of such writers as J. B. Watson, 
Bertrand Russell, Walter Lippman, and Max Otto. The authority of the morality of 
tomorrow, the author contends, will base itself upon intelligence; and the attractive- 
ness of morality will depend upon the ability of moralists to transform duty into an 
art. 

The book is delightful reading. The author is master of a lucid and fascinating style. 
Sparkling epigrams are found on every page; but these epigrams do not signify super- 
ficiality. A sound understanding of the disturbing problems discussed is everywhere in 
evidence. The volume will, undoubtedly, help clarify thought for many persons per- 
plexed by the confusions of current controversy. 

STEIGER, Kurt, Die Struktur mannlicher Durchschnittsreligiositdét (Beitriige zur 
Philosophie und Psychologie, Heft 7). Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1030. 140 
pages. M. 6. 

With the help of questionnaires and personal interviews the author has assembled 
material which is to present a picture of the religiousness of farmers, professional men 
with academic training, and free thinkers or sectarians. His characterizations of the 
various types are interesting enough but certainly not profound or even new. The book 
must be criticized from two points of view: (1) The author’s method of investigaticns 
was evidently not broad enough, for it seems that his questions were put in such a way 
that the answers confirmed his presuppositions. (2) “‘Religiousness” is too readily 
identified with ‘‘world-view” or ‘doctrinal convictions.” The author’s interest in the 
psychology of religion is but incidental. 

ZERBE, A. S., The Karl Barth Theology or The New Transcendentalism. Cleve- 
land: Central Publishing House, 1930. 279 pages. $2.25. 

This book is an example of confused thinking. The author, a learned old gentleman 
of the old school, hoped to find in Barth a stalwart defender of orthodoxy, but had to dis- 
cover in him another arch-heretic. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Brewer, Crirron H. Nurturing Young Churchmen. Milwaukee: Morehouse 

Publishing Co., 1930. 153 pages. $1.50. 

This is a clear concise review of the development of an educational policy in the 
Protestant Episcopal church. It shows the progress that has been made since the forma- 
tion of the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union in 1826. To some the 
latest pronouncements of the department of religious education will be quite surprising. 
The department has decided to cease being identified with any particular texts or 
manuals, and, although it publishes certain materials, it advises a variety in the choice 
of texts, and offers to give counsel for specific needs of local situations. It is developing 
its research work seeking to get the best information possible on the religious needs of 
various ages and groups, and to give Christian nurture significant meaning. There is a 
long step between this and the purely catechetical materials, or the ‘‘mushy and senti- 
mental” stories with ‘“‘goody-goody”’ heroes and heroines of the earlier days. While the 
title of the book reveals the general point of view, Christian nurture rather than con- 
tent materials and Churchmen rather than unattached Christians, the book shows a 
clear advance toward a social outlook in religion and the use of modern pedagogical 





methods. 


Brown, CHARLES R. The Gospel for Main Street. New York: Century, 1930. 

263 pages. $2.00. 

This collection of sixteen sermons is named with unusual exactness. It does not at- 
tempt to raise the underlying questions about the nature and validity of religion which 
perplex the modern student, nor those concerning its application to modern social 
problems which lie ahead of our civilization; but it does preach with vigor and convic- 
tion a simple, everyday Christianity for the man in the street who does not feel the need 
of facing these ultimate questions. Dean Brown’s preaching has been compared to the 
vigorous operations of an automobile engine hitting perceptibly on all six cylinders in 
turn; and in every one of these sermons one feels this throbbing energy of confident 
homiletic application from the first paragraph to the last. 


Hares, Erwoop L. A Children’s Service Book. New York: Century, 1931. 

294 pages. $1.25. 

This book consists of a series of brief worship services planned for children to extend 
over the church year. Each service is made up of a collect, psalm selection, Scripture 
reading, prayer, and list of three or four hymns. A collection of 561 hymns and a num- 
ber of miscellaneous prayers are appended. The reviewer fails to see why the selection 
of services, hymns, or prayers is designated as “Children’s” for it would seem to be much 
better suited to adults. The interests, problems, and concepts of children, or even 
youth, are scarcely recognized, 


Jacks, L. P. Constructive Citizenship. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. 
vi+ 300 pages. $1.00. 

A dollar reprint of one of the Religious Book Club’s most popular selections, original- 
ly published by George H. Doran Company, 1927. Dr. Jacks would turn attention 
away from social pathology and center it upon the sources of existing vitality. His 
primary interest is “‘to reinforce the social body at the points which show signs of 


healthy life.” Doctoring the centers of disease becomes secondary. 
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PHILuips, EviAs H. In Touch with God. Cleveland: Central Publishing House, 
1931. xiv-+177 pages. $1.35. 
A collection of prayers for Sunday school superintendents and Christian workers for 
the regular Sunday worship hour, also for the special days of the year. 


WINCHESTER, BENJ. S. The Church and Adult Education. New York: Richard 

R. Smith Inc., 1930. 181 pages. $1.50. 

With mature thinking and wide experience Dr. Winchester lifts out the reasons that 
the church should give special attention to adult education. The book is not academic 
but practical and filled with illustrations of many types of churches. The family is re- 
garded as the primary unit in religious education and the church is supposed to widen 
the horizon of the growing child. The author has a large faith in the common man and 
in the average community. He is familiar with the differences between city and rural 
churches, between large and small institutions, between progressive and conservative 
groups, and his suggestions for program and methods come out of everyday practices. 
It is a book that ought to be a fine stimulus to many adult groups promoting thought 
and discussion and revision of existing procedures. 


MISSIONS 
HAMLIN, Frep. Treasures in the Earth. New York: Friendship Press, 1931. 160 
pages. $1.00. 
Popular stories, gleaned from many fields, concerning various aspects of mission 
work. Written especially for young people. 


HunnicutTt, B. H., and Rew, W. W. The Story of Agricultural Missions. New 

York: Missionary Education Movement, 1931. 180 pages. $1.00. 

A brief survey of rural conditions in the representative mission countries of the 
world, and of experiments being made under missionary auspices to meet these condi- 
tions. Bibliography. 

Lresourp, PAuL. L’ Année misstonnaire, 1931. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et 

Cie, 1031. 650 pages. Fr. 10. 

The first number of a missionary yearbook, which is to be published annually in the 
future, dealing with the missions of the Roman Catholic church throughout the world. 
A mine of detailed information, fully illustrated and documented. 


Van Busxirk, J. D. Korea, Land of the Dawn. New York: Missionary Educa- 


tion Movement, 1931. 200 pages. $1.00. 

A study of the general conditions and recent movements in Korea, including the 
medical, educational, and evangelistic work of the Christian church. The author, who 
has been a missionary since 1908, serves as the English secretary of the Korean National 
Christian Council. Bibliography. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
A Symposium. Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein zum 2 April, 1931 Dargebracat. 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. 168 pages. M. 8. 
Six essays in honor of R. Reitzenstein who died in April, 1930, to which is appended 


a complete list of his writings. 
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CLARE, Beta. My Journey into Eternity. Wilmarburg, R.I.: B. C. Wilmar, 
1931. 63 pages. $1.10. 


A pious meditation on immortality. 


Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1927-1928. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930. vii+857 pages. Paper, $2.35. 

Besides the administrative report of the chief clerk of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
which is contained in the first nineteen pages, this volume publishes the following 
papers: ‘The Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateaus,” by James A. Treat, edited by 
Franz Boaz; ‘“Tatooing and Face and Body Painting of the Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia,” by James A. Treat, edited by Franz Boaz; ‘‘The Ethnobotany 
of the Thompson Indians of British Columbia,” by Elsie Viault Steedman; and 
“The Osage Tribe: Rite of the Wa-xé-be,” by Francis La Flesche. The papers 
are illustrated with charts, drawings, and photographs, those portraying tatooing 
and body-painting being particularly elaborate. The paper by Miss Steedman on 
ethnobotany lists the plants used by the Thompson Indians as medicines, as foods, 
for chewing, for nonmedicinal drinks, for smoking, plants used in manufacture, for 
making dyes and paints, for use as scents, plants used for purification, as charms, 
plants concerning which there are special beliefs, plants mentioned in their mythology, 
poisonous plants, those used especially as horse and dog medicines, and plants used as 
food for animals. 


Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1928-1929. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930. vii+654 pages. Paper, $1.90. 

This volume contains besides the report of the chief of the Division of Ethnology two 
scholarly papers. The first, a survey of the anthropological remains to be found in 
Alaska is by AleS Hrdlitkka; the second is on the Indian tribes of the Upper Missouri 
by Edwin T. Denig. Both studies are fully and interestingly illustrated by drawings 
and photographs. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. VII. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 
1930. 577 pages. $2.00. 
Six scholarly papers representing modern Jewish scholarship. 


HomMEL, Pau. Kiinstlerkarten des Volkskunstverlags. Series 58, 50, 60. Lahr 
in Baden, Germany: Richard Keutel, 1931. 7 cards in each series. M. 1.00 
per series. 

L’AUTEUR DE “Lut.” Elle! ... Notre Mére, Notre Modéle. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie, Editeurs, 1930. 303 pages. Fr. 10. 

A work of edification for Roman Catholics. 
Marcus, JAcoB RaDER. The Americanization of Isaac Mayer Wise. Cincinnati: 


Hebrew Union College, 1931. 23 pages. 


A biographical pamphlet. 
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The Public Relations of the Motion Picture Industry. Report by the Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York, 105 E. Twenty-second St., 1931. $0.50. 


An instructive survey. 


ROBINSON, DANIEL SOMMER. An Anthology of Modern Philosophy. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1931. xili+836 pages. $4.50. 

A companion volume to the author’s earlier Anthology of Recent Philosophy. There 
was reason to expect the same excellence in the more recent book that was found in its 
predecessor. Such is the case. Both are excellent additions to the materials available in 
the periods with which they deal. 

Whereas the Anthology of Recent Philosophy was built up around philosophical types 
and problems, the volume we are considering is planned around the more important 
and outstanding persons in the field of philosophy from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. The change in approach is thoroughly justified, for in the one case we are too 
close to our contemporaries to evaluate them without bias. In the other we have the 
testimony of time as well as taste to aid us in the separation of the greater from the 
lesser names. In this collection none of the former are excluded and some that might 
be thought to belong to the other group are included. 

One of the most noteworthy aspects of this volume was also found in its precursor. 
This feature is the analysis which precedes the selections of each thinker. It is true 
that this work is intended as only supplemental. Yet its adequacy is greatly increased 
by these introductory remarks. Selections are selections. There is no way of avoiding 
the fact that one includes what another would leave out, and vice versa. But this diffi- 
culty is alleviated not a little by the remarks preceding the selections. This serves to 
place them in a context which in turn makes the whole effort more valuable. 

Furthermore, these are judicious selections. They are not perfectly chosen, and will 
not meet all purposes, but they are better adapted to complement text books in the 
history of modern philosophy than many similar volumes. Not the least of the reasons 
for this is that much of the content being original translations and from works now 
out of print, it places in the student’s hand what he could otherwise get only with great 
difficulty. 

Selections for School and Home. The Little Bible. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. $1.25, trade edition; $1.00 
less one-fifth for educational edition. 

Selections from the King James Version. 

Srewart, GEORGE Craic. The Call of Christ. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publish- 
ing Co., 1931. 43 pages. $0.90. 

A series of brief addresses given in Holy Week by the bishop of Chicago. 

Watts, Louis. By the Waters of Babylon. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 222 
pages. $2.00. 

Mr. Wallis has made a serious and praiseworthy attempt to write a historical novel 


dealing with life in Judah in the days of Zedekiah, the last of its kings. He has made a 
manifest effort to guide himself, in the treatment of his biblical sources, by the results 
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of biblical criticism. In spite of this, however, there are several anachronisms which 
might easily have been avoided by consultation with authoritative critics as, for ex- 
ample, the suggestion of contention, at this time, concerning the place of Ezekiel’s writ- 
ings among the sacred scrolls. 

From a literary standpoint the novel may be said, in all fairness, to exhibit certain 
weaknesses. The attempt, through the use of archaic English, to impart a Hebrew 
flavor, results in a wearisome style and quite fails to reproduce the terse pungency of 
Hebrew speech. The plot is commonplace and the climax verges on the Judicrous when 
the Amazonian heroine, Miriam, who has rather badly belabored the traditional villain, 
Hashabiah, is rescued by deliverers who rather needlessly destroy with an axe a perfect- 
ly good door. 

One is glad, however, to mark yet another attempt at a historical novel in this field 
of history and hopes that Mr. Wallis may make further ventures in this direction. 


Watson, Evetyn M. Symbols of Immortality. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1931. 162 pages. $1.50. 


A book of poems on various themes. 


Wira Kocha: Revista Peruana de Estudios Anthropologicos. Vol. I, No. t. 
Enero—Marzo, 1931. Lima, Peru: Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, 
Museo de Arqueologia, Biblioteca, 1931. 

This is the first number of a new Review devoted to Peruvian anthropological] 
studies, under the editorship of the distinguished director of the Anthropological 
Museum in Lima, Dr. Julio C. Tello. The following sentence from the introductory 
paragraph of the Editorial Note suggests a practical reason for the establishment of the 
Review: ‘It is the general belief that in the rehabilitation of his (the Peruvian Indian) 
physical, moral and intellectual energies and in his historical recovery lies in great part 
the secret of the future prosperity of the country.” The materials for anthropological 
studies in Peru are so vast as to be almost beyond calculation, and to make this ma- 
terial better known to the world of scholarship is a project worthy of wide support. 
The Wira Kocha welcomes to its pages all contributions dealing with the aboriginal 
race of Peru, whether relating to his past, present, or future, the only requirement being 
that all authors, whether national or foreign, conform to the usual fundamentals of all 


scientific investigation. 
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